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SOUTHWESTERN 


Noted for its Tutorial Plan and Honors Courses 





SOUTHWESTERN, Memphis, Tennessee. 





AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 
DECATUR, GEORGIA 


The enrollment for September, 1940, is in progress. 
Rooms are all at the same price. Choice may be made in 
the order of application. We suggest that registration de- 
tails be arranged now. 

J. R. McCAIN, President 
Box S. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR MONEY 
IMMORTAL 


The General Assembly’s Training School is preparing 
lay leaders whose influence in the Church will never die 
When your time comes to leave your possessions, would 
you not be happy to know that you had provided in your 
will for a part of your estate to continue to provide the 
teaching of the Bible and the history and program of the 
Church to these future leaders ? 


The legal name of the corporation is THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL FOR Lay 
WORKERS, INC. 


For additional information write The President, 3400 
Brook Road, Richmond, Virginia. 










MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Founded 1842. For Women. 


The College with a background of culture and scholarship. 
A Southern college with a national patronage. Alumnae 
in every state and on every continent. 


Write for catalog. 
L. WiLson JARMAN, President, Box S, Staunton, Virginia. 


QUEENS COLLEGE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
An accredited institution for women 
Member of the Southern Association of Colleges 
Queens College offers efficient, wholesome training in the 
liberal arts and vocational subjects. Intellectual, social, 
and spiritual development is emphasized. 
For catalog and further information write 
Hunter B. BLakEty, President 
Queens College, Charlotte, North Carolina 














DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


A four-year college for men. Founded in 1837. Conducted 
under the auspices of the Presbyterian Church. Avowedly 
Christian but not sectarian. On the list of colleges ap- 
proved by the Association of American Universities. Stu- 
dent body limited to six hundred and fifty. 


WALTER L, LincLeE, President. 
Davidson, North Carolina. 


GREENBRIER COLLEGE 
Founded 1812 


For young women. Junior College and College Prepara- 
tory. In the Alleghenies near White Sulphur Springs. 
Art, Music, Dramatic Art, Secretarial. Recreational and 
Social Activities. Modern fireproof residence hall. 


For catalogue address 
French W. Thompson, President Lewisburg, W. Va. 











BELHAVEN COLLEGE 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 

A liberal arts college for women. Beautiful campus, modern, at- 

tractive buildings. Definitely Christian as to teaching and life, 

exceptional cultural advantages, wholesome social life. Student 

body not too large for individual attention. 

Sports: tennis, archery, canoeing, swimming, horseback riding. 

Unique plan of Intensive Instruction. Total expense for session, 

$460. 

Just the place for your daughter. 

G. T. GILLESPIE, President. 
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OUR COVER 


section of ‘Kingdom Come.’ 


For our cover picture, we are indebted to Rev. Alton H. Glasure, of Hazard, Kentucky. He says: “The pic- 
ture, ‘A Mountain Laundry,’ was made on Leatherwood Creek, about 15 miles south of Hazard, and in the general 







PICTURE 


“The scene is quite typical for this community. It was not at all posed. I was riding up this creek, found the 


woman plying her duty, talked with her a few minutes to 
result. 


“You will observe that the woman is washing her clothes on the creek bank, has improvised an arrangement to 
swing her boiling pot, and will, no doubt, hang the clothes on the bushes when they are laundered.” 


get her consent for making the picture, and this is the 
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Singing Our Faith 


“OQ come, let us sing unto the Lord: let us make a joyful noise to the rock of our salvation.” 


It has been planned that this page for the Church year 1940-1941 will be used to bring to its readers brief Medita- 
tions on some of the great hymns of faith which have sung their way down through the generations, making their 
contribution to the experience of Christians, with the hope that these old hymns may come with new significance 
into the experience of Christians today. 


Surely there could be no better way to begin such a series than with THE DOXOLOGY—that great paean of 
praise, which is given a place in the worship of most Protestant churches. Usually this hymn, giving all glory to 
God, is sung at the beginning of worship in the churches of our denomination. Yet some ministers use it most effec- 
tively in the midst of the service of worship, while yet others have made it live anew in the experience of their 
people by using it to climax the service of worship in which God is honored, Christ exalted, and the Holy Spirit is 
experienced. Very naturally the voices of the worshippers are raised in song giving glory to Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. 


This great song of triumph and praise to the Holy Trinity was written by Bishop Thomas Ken, whom King 
Charles II made chaplain to his sister, Mary, Princess of Orange. So courageous was this minister of the gospel 
that the king often was heard to say, “I must go and hear Ken tell me my faults.” The Doxology was actually 
formed from the closing lines of two great hymns written by Bishop Ken. Observe the universal note in this 
great call to praise. 


“PRAISE GOD, FROM WHOM ALL BLESSINGS FLOW; 
PRAISE HIM ALL CREATURES HERE BELOW; 

PRAISE HIM ABOVE, YE HEAV’NLY HOST; 
PRAISE FATHER, SON, AND HOLY GHOST.” 


Dr. Egbert Smith, formerly Executive Secretary of Foreign Missions, says of the Doxology that “It is the grandest 
missionary hymn ever written.” It ascribes unto God all praise for the blessings which continually flow into_our 
lives, and calls upon all creatures everywhere to render unto Him praise. (But how can this call be answered unless 
all men are given a saving knowledge of Christ?) Likewise this song of glory expresses to the heavenly host the de- 
sire that they above praise Him, and finally, as though some might not understand, the call is made clear—praise to 
God the Father, praise to God the Son, and praise to God the Holy Ghost. 


The Doxology hymn tune, “Old Hundredth,” a legacy of Calvin’s days in Geneva, belongs to a class known as the 
chorale, which is easily identified by the long pause at the end of each line. This is well to note, in that its effective- 
ness is greatly dependent upon these pauses which give opportunity for thoughtful worship through praise. 


The story is told that, during the Civil War, prisoners of the Union Army incarcerated in Libby Prison, saw com- 
rades pass away day after day, and their numbers increase by living recruits, On one occasion they heard the tramp 
of feet through the dark, and, near the midnight hour, they stopped and waited before the prison door until arrange- 
ments could be made for them inside. In the company was a young minister, whose heart seemed to almost fail when 
he looked on those cold walls and thought of the suffering inside. Tired and weary, he sat down and with his face in 
his hands began to weep. Just then one lone voice sang out from an upper window, “Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow”; a dozen or more voices joined in the second line, “Praise Him all creatures here below”; yet others joined 
in the third line, “Praise Him above, ye heav’nly host”; and when the last line was reached nearly all of the prisoners 
were heard to sing, “Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” As the song died away on the still night air, the young 
minister arose and with strength of heart that comes alone from the praise of God, sang: 


“Prisons would palaces prove, 
If Jesus would dwell with me there.” 


Praise opens the way for an even greater faith in God. “O Lord, open thou my lips; and my mouth shall show 
forth thy praise.” 
Prepared by Jante McCutcuen. 
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Mexico's Cry 


for Freedom 


By C. DARBY FULTON* 


A typical family 
of rural Mexico 


THE INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE THAT CARRIES THE HIGH- 
way from Texas across the Rio Grande into Mexico 
is a hyphen between two vastly different worlds. 
What with its tourist camps and filling stations, life 
along the paved road which stretches for seven hun- 
dred and fifty miles to Mexico City may reveal the 
recent influence of our high-speed civilization; but 
always, not far away, are the unmistakable signs of 
the picturesque old culture only the edges of which 
have felt the touch of modern life. Land of som- 
breros and zarapes, of guitars and marimbas, of 
patios and parrots, of cactus and burros, of bull fights 
and fiestas, of plazas and promenades, of sejfioritas 
and serenades, of tortillas and tamales, of pyramids 
and pottery, of wars and revolutions—where can 
one find so colorful and romantic a people! 

The whole of interior Mexico is a high plateau 
averaging five thousand feet or more above sea level. 
Above this tableland rise some of the most magnifi- 
cent peaks of the Western Hemisphere, notably 
Popocatepetl and the towering Orizaba, second only 
to Mount McKinley in all North America. Around 
the foot of this plateau stretches a narrow fringe of 
Coastal country where tropical conditions obtain, 
with great plantations of sugar, and groves of 





“Rev, C. Darby Fulton, D.D., is Executive Secretary of Foreign 
Missions in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 





oranges, bananas and other fruits. The climate of the 
plateau region is as nearly ideal as can be found on 
earth. The latitude keeps it warm and the altitude 
keeps it cool. Mexico City, capital and center of the 
nation’s life, with its 1,350,000 people, is 7,440 feet 
above sea level or several hundred feet higher than 
the summit of Mount Mitchell. Here one finds per- 
petual spring where extremes of heat and cold such 
as we have in the United States are entirely un- 
known. 


When the western world was first discovered by 
the Spanish explorers, Mexico already boasted two 
proud and flourishing Indian civilizations, the Mayan 
and the Aztec. The Mayans, a lowland people, oc- 
cupied the Yucatan Peninsula, while the Aztecs had 
established themselves on the high tableland and had 
built their magnificent capital, Tenochtitlan, on the 
present site of Mexico City. The colossal ruins of 
these ancient civilizations are among the most im- 
pressive historical monuments left in the world to- 
day. 

It is said that Montezuma, the last great ruler of 
the Aztecs, lived in great splendor at his capital. His 
palace rose in terraces above the lake, its interior 
walls decorated with inlays of sweet-smelling woods 
and hung with rich draperies. His great armies 
were constantly aCquiring new territory by con- 
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quest. Tribute poured in to him from every part 
of the land. Swift couriers, running in relays, car- 
ried messages from place to place throughout his 
vast kingdom. Fresh fish, brought by these runners 
from the Gulf of Mexico two hundred and sixty 
miles away, were served on Montezuma’s table with- 
in twenty-four hours after being caught. 

Even today the Indian element predominates in the 
population of Mexico, though the Mestizos, a mixed 
people of Spanish graft on Indian stock, compose the 
largest racial group. 

The story of Mexico is the chronicle of a long 
series of oppressions. The first great oppression took 
place under the Spanish conquerors who invaded 
Mexico under Cortes in 1519 and, after an eventful 
campaign, captured the Aztec capital and kingdom, 
took possession of Mexico in the name of the King 
of Spain, and began the task of subjugating the peo- 
ple. Whatever might be said in praise of the courage 
of this small Spanish expedition which accomplished 
its aim against unbelievable odds, the military feat 
was overshadowed by the cruelty, greed, and inhu- 
manity that characterized the colonial period follow- 
ing the conquest. Force was ruthlessly employed in 
subjugating the Indian tribes. Whole villages were 
destroyed and new towns built upon their ruins. 
Huge grants of land were made to the Spanish 
nobles, and often entire settlements of Indians would 
along with the land become the possession of the 
owner. A system of peonage developed which was 


virtually tantamount to slavery. 
Finally, after almost three hundred years of suffer- 


ing and abuse, spurred by the example of the United 
States which had won her freedom from England, 
Mexico, under the leadership of her heroes Hidalgo 
and Morelos, gained her independence from Spain in 
1821, following a bitter struggle. 

But this was not the end of oppressions. There 
was still the church, which during the centuries had 
grown to a position of great power in the economic 
and political as well as the religious life of the peo- 
ple. From the very beginning the church had been 
closely allied with the Spanish Conquest. Indeed, 
Cortes himself seemed to look upon his expedition 
as a religious crusade as much as a military venture, 
On its own part, the church depended upon the 
military strength of the conquerors to subjugate the 
people and win them to the faith. Mass baptisms 
were observed where hundreds of people would be 
given the rite at one time. It goes without saying 
that many were not truly converted. They con- 
tinued secretly to worship their Aztec gods and the 
church suffered from an infiltration of superstition 
and idolatry. Moreover the church itself was the re- 
cipient of huge grants of land and, through its own 
system of banking and mortgages, came into posses- 
sion of yet more. While there were notable excep- 
tions, the clergy too often became as oppressive as 
the Spanish nobles themselves, impressing labor, ex- 
acting tribute from the Indians, compelling them to 
build the magnificent churches and cathedrals that 
still dominate the landscape of Mexico. The traveler 
in Mexico today who passes through some little 
adobe village finds himself wondering at the size and 
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Magnificent 
cathedrals and 
churches still 
dominate the 
landscape of 
Mexico. 

The church at 
Cholula, which is 
built on an ancient 
pyramid of clay 

and brick 


magnificence of the church on the central plaza. 
How, he asks, could these people out of their pov- 
erty have built and furnished so elegant a temple of 
worship? The answer goes back to the days of 
church oppression when Mexico had its inquisition, 
and the people suffered under the yoke of a domi- 
nant priesthood. 

The growing power and authority of the ecclesi- 
astical organization led at last to a conflict with the 
State and, in 1857 under the leadership of Benito 
Juarez, the Liberal Constitution was drafted, em- 
bodying laws directed against the special privileges 
of the established church. This marked the first suc- 
cessful effort of the people to free themselves from 
the domination of the church, a struggle which con- 
tinues to this day. . 

A third form of oppression to which the people of 
Mexico have been ‘subject is represented by the 
gradual centralization of land ownership which de- 
veloped through a long period of years, beginning 
with the Spanish Conquest and extending into this 
century. There came to exist large hereditary es- 
tates or haciendas. Some of these had been handed 
down from generation to generation from the Colo- 
nial period, others had been acquired by wealthy 
land barons and were constantly being augmented by 
the purchase of additional properties. What with 
three fifths of the privately owned property in Mex- 
ico in the hands of the church, and other vast tracts 
concentrated in the hands of a few powerful land- 
owners, the people of Mexico had been largely dis- 
possessed of the very soil on which they were de- 
pendent for their living. They were in a practical 
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state of serfdom, and the population more and more 
took on the aspect of a large group of “hands,” toil- 
ing under the oppression of a small group of super- 
landowners. 

Such were the intolerable conditions out of which 
the modern Mexican revolution (1910-1917) arose. 
The revolution should not be regarded as a mere 
change in government or administration in which 
rival political leaders “jockey” for power and posi- 
tion. It goes deeper than that. It represents the surge 
of the heretofore suppressed life of a nation, the in- 
stinetive clamor of a submerged people for the right 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Dr. 
Samuel Guy Inman, noted authority on Latin Amer- 
ican affairs, calls the Mexican Revolution “the most 
tremendous event on the American continent during 
the last two decades.” 

The main principles of the Mexican Revolution 
directly reflect the oppressions under which the 
people have suffered. Nationalism, the anti-clerical 
movement, and agrarianism are the natural answer to 
foreign imperialism, a dominating church, and a 
landed aristocracy. True, the revolution has swung 
to great extremes and the pronounced leftist tenden- 
cies in social, economic, and religious matters must 
be deplored; nevertheless one cannot but look with 
the deepest sympathy upon this struggle of a people 
to liberate themselves from forms of tyranny to 
which they have been subject for four hundred 
years. 

The Constitution of 1917, drawn at Queretaro, 
embodied three chief aims: 

(1) To bring under the control of the govern- 
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ment the widespread operations of foreign investors; 
(2) to limit the power of the established church and 
(3) to restore the lands to the people. 

Of primary relevance from the standpoint of 
Christian Missions are the following provisions bear- 
ing on matters Of religion: 

1. Primary instruction must be secular. No reli- 
gious corporation, nor any minister of religion, may 
establish or direct primary schools. 

2. Public worship may be performed only in 
places designated by the government. 

3. All churches are declared to be the property of 
the state. 

4. Ministers and clericals of foreign birth are pro- 
hibited from exercising the functions of the clergy 
in Mexico. 


The extreme character of such regulations has led 
some to ask whether, after all,.Mexico’s revolution 
has found the formula for ending tyranny. It has 
been suggested that perhaps the revolution has suc- 
ceeded in displacing a totalitarian church only by 
substituting for it a totalitarian state, which may 
prove to be merely another link in the long chain 
that has shackled the liberties of the Mexican peo- 
ple. Some are wondering whether a revolution to 
break the revolution may be necessary. 

On the whole, however, Protestant leaders in 
Mexico are inclined to regard the revolution, despite 
its excesses, as a definite improvement over the evils 
against which it has fought and which it is designed 
to correct. 

Protestant or evangelical mission work was begun 
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in Mexico by the principal denominations of the 
United States about the year 1870, during the ad- 
ministration of President Benito Juarez, when al- 
ready the Reform Laws had been adopted that were 
designed to curb the power of the established 
church. Intimation came from various Mexican 
liberals, including the President himself, that the 
Protestants would be welcomed in Mexico. The 
Presbyterian Church in the United States entered 
the field in 1874, and has since been making her 
continuous contribution, together with other evan- 
gelical groups, to the evangelization of Mexico. Our 
work was first begun in the northern part of the 
country just south of the Rio Grande, but in 1914, 
under a comity arrangement between the several 
denominations for the delimitation of areas of work 
in Mexico, our Church was assigned new territory 
south and west of Mexico City, including the entire 
states of Michoacan and Guerrero, half the State of 
Mexico, and two thirds of the State of Morelos, the 
total field embracing a population of approximately 
2,250,000. The work in the north, from which our 
Mission withdrew in 1919, had gained such mo- 
mentum that it has continued through the years on 
a self-supporting and self-propagating basis, and 
today constitutes the National Frontier Presbytery 
of the Presbyterian Church of Mexico. 

The evangelical churches of Mexico have a com- 
bined communicant enrollment of approximately 
fifty thousand. These are scattered over the coun- 
try in hundreds of little congregations. On the 
whole the membership is made up of people of the 
humbler class. They worship in modest churches 
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which are in keeping with the level of life of the 
masses of the people, and in sharp contrast to the 
magnificent churches and cathedrals of the estab- 
lished church which dominate the landscape. The 
interiors of the little evangelical churches are simple 
and unadorned, sometimes almost rigid in their bare- 
ness, revealing the deliberate determination of the 
people to break clean from the images and idolatries 
with which the Church has been associated in Mex- 
ico. 

There is a warm evangelistic fervor that char- 
acterizes the worship and services of the little 
evangelical group. It is reflected in the preaching 
which is directed definitely toward the winning of 
men to Christ, in the hymns that are sung and the 
prayers that are offered, in the zeal for personal 
work revealed by Mexican Christians, in the out- 
post Sunday schools and preaching points which 
every Mexican pastor maintains in addition to the 
work of his own pulpit. It is the zeal that is char- 
acteristic of a church in its pioneer stage when it is 
struggling to gain a foothold, when it feels its exist- 
ence still to be insecure, when it is accorded neither 
position nor recognition, and before it has developed 
the influence and dominance that can so easily lead 
to formalism and stagnation. 

Despite the emergent character of the evangelical 
church in Mexico, it already wields an influence far 
out of proportion to the size of its membership. In 
many ways it has commended itself to the thinking 
people of Mexico. For though its membership in- 
cludes relatively few of the so-called intellectuals, 
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the evangelical church stands for freedom of 
thought and enlightenment, in contrast to the su 
erstition and ignorance that have so widly prevailed. 
Moreover, the Protestant churches stand for the 
self-same individual liberties for which the masses 
of Mexico are contending, and there is an insistence 
upon high standards of Christian character, integ- 
rity, and truth which commends itself to men of 
honest mind. 

Naturally, the evangelical churches have found 
their work impeded by the provisions of the consti- 
tution of 1917, though the strictures were not pri- 
marily aimed at Protestant activities. For example, 
it has been found impossible to continue school work 
under the terms of the new regulations. Various 
mission schools are consequently closed, but their 
property and teaching forces have in many cases 
been devoted to other constructive uses, such as the 
maintenance of hostels for students attending gov- 
ernment schools, and as centers for various forms 
of social service. 

Fortunately, the provisions of the constitution 
have not seriously interferred with evangelistic 
work, It is true that foreign ministers are forbidden 
to exercise the functions of the clergy in Mexico, 
but fortunately these clerical functions are con- 
strued strictly as meaning the holding of a pastoral 
relationship to a congregation and the administering 
of the sacraments, while the chief work of our mis- 
sionaries, that of preaching, is not regarded as a dis- 
tinctively clerical function. This leaves missionaries 
free to do personal work, to preach in the churches 
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where there is a Mexican minister to do the official 
presiding, and to offer fellowship and counsel to the 
emerging groups and congregations. 

Of course A church properties are, under the 
constitution, the property of the government. This 
has led in some instances to most unusual develop- 
ments. Take, for example, the case of the largest 
Presbyterian Church in the country, Divino Salva- 
dor, in Mexico City. This great congregation of 
more than a thousand members formerly had its 
own church building. Under the laws of 1917 the 
title to the property passed into the hands of the 
government. A few years ago the building was 
torn down by the government in order to carry 
through certain civic improvements in the City of 
Mexico, whereupon, by way of compensation, the 
officials gave the congregation a large unused cathe- 
dral, which they were free to do on the principle 
that all church properties belong to the state. The 
visitor to this Presbyterian congregation is seldom 
able to suppress some expression of shock and sur- 
prise as he enters the church building and is met by 
the elaborate ecclesiastical architecture in such con- 
trast to the usual simplicity of Presbyterian houses 
of worship. 

The closing of the schools has rendered extremely 
difficult the matter of training an adequate leader- 
ship for the Mexican church. This is one of the out- 
standing problems. Closely associated with this is 
the lack of a sufficient evangelical literature. There 
are a few able pens, but their number is too small, 
and one of the pressing needs before the evangelical 
bodies today is the increasing of the variety and out- 
put of Christian literature. 

There is much in the present situation that is re- 
assuring: 

In the first place, the Mexicans are by nature re- 
ligious. The anti-religious trends that have been 
visible during the past few years must not be in- 
terpreted as signifying any wholesale repudiation 
by the people of things religious and spiritual. 
Rather, woe 4 represent a protest against abuses in 
the realm of ecclesiasticism, and there is every reason 
to believe that the final result will be a new appre- 
ciation of true spiritual religion. 

Then, too, it is the feeling of the majority of the 
missionaries that already there has been a definite 
reaction away from the extreme leftist tendencies 


of the revolution which will result in a more mod. 
erate and equitable attitude toward the church, 

The peculiar combination of circumstances that 
has brought about the present situation in Mexico 
has placed the evangelical church and, I believe 
particularly the Presbyterian Church, in a Position 
of special advantage. Protestantism is dissociated 
from the history and experience of oppression under 
which the Mexican people have suffered. The 
church is simple and small; it does not aspire to 
political power; there is no hierarchy. The church 
exists primarily among the poorer classes and is not 
associated with class or aristocracy. The Presby- 
terian Church, particularly, because of its demo- 
cratic form of government and its emphasis on 
individual liberty, is more likely to find itself in 
favor with a people who are now traditionally 
chary of too much centralized authority. The 
policy of the Protestant Missionary Societies to 
transfer autonomy and control at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to the national church groups, so 
that final authority is vested within the country, is 
in keeping with the natural bent of mind of the Mex- 
ican people today. Most of all, the simplicity, sin- 
cerity, and genuineness of the Protestant Christian 
constituency have much to commend themselves to 
a people who have wearied of too much ostentation 
and formalism. 

Mexico needs the service of Protestant missions. 
She must be given an interpretation of Christianity 
that her people, high and low, can respect. Mexico 
has not repudiated Christ, though unquestionably 
she has expressed her dissatisfaction with the ecclesi- 
asticism in which Christianity has been shrouded. 
The challenge is before us as never before to present 
the Son of God in all of His winning and saving 
grace. He is the one hope for Mexico, even as He 
is The Hope of the world. We shall carry on in our 
spiritual mission to these warm-hearted neighbors 
across our southern border. God grant that this 
mission may be fulfilled in such Christlikeness of 
spirit and with such understanding of the yearnings 
and sufferings of a long-abused people that these 
who have felt the tyranny of trampling feet through 
so many generations may be able to say of the mes- 
sengers of the gospel, “How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace.” 
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Receipts—April 1, 1938—March 1, 1939 
Receipts—April 1, 1939—March 1, 1940 


Decrease for eleven months 


$451,716.56 
417,371.69 
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What of the Christian Woman's 
Teaching Responsibility? 


By SALLY McLANE MAJORS* 


THE ABOVE TITLE SHOULD CAUSE ONE TO CHECK CARE- 
fully the contributions we are making to the King- 
dom with out God-given talents and the time at our 
disposal. 

Does it startle you to think what might be accom- 
plished if even one half of the Christian women to- 
day were giving just their leisure time to helping 
people, especially boys and girls, to discover the pur- 
pose of the Church, enriching their experience in a 
guided search for the truth which the Church, the 
body of Christ, holds, leading them to commit their 
lives to Him as Lord and Saviour, and teaching them 
to despise the things Christ despised and to love and 
practice the things He loved and practiced? 

In the White House Conference on Children held 
in Washington in January, one of the eleven dis- 
cussion subjects was “Religion and Children in a 
Democracy,” and this group reported from their 
survey that half the child population in the United 
States received no religious instruction whatever, 
yet religion is presented as one of the fundamental 
essentials for the preservation of a democracy. Their 
report also said “teaching religion to the youth of 
the land is termed ‘an unsolved problem.’ ” It is most 
significant that religious leaders of the country have 
been called into the conference to help solve this 
problem which is thus defined: “How to utilize the 
resources of religion in meeting the needs of chil- 
dren without in any way violating freedom of con- 
science or the principle of separation of Church and 
State.” Now, if the Christian women in the United 
States, and especially Christian mothers, realized 
that when Christ called them to be His disciples He 
called them to teach in His name somehow, some- 
where, would teaching religion to our youth be an 
unsolved problem? Teaching is not confined to 
schools. Teaching takes place wherever there is 
fellowship and communication whereby the more 
mature members of a group, whether it be a family, 
a Sunday-school class, a Vacation Church School 
group, or just a group of friends, share with the 
less mature and the inexperienced the paths that 
lead to understanding and the development of Chris- 
tian personality. 

The rearing of children brings parents into co- 





*Mrs. L. C. Majors is Regional Director of Religious Education 
for the State of Texas. 
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operation with God, and God has placed first re- 
sponsibility for teaching religion on Christian par- 
ents. “And these words, which I command thee 
this day, shall be in thine heart: and thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up.” (Deut. 6:6, 7.) 
Parents are the divinely ordained guides and teachers 
of their children, and they are responsible for teach- 
ing them the essential doctrines of Christianity that 
open the way for them to know and love Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Saviour. Dr. Horace Bushnell says a 
child should grow up as a Christian and never 
know himself otherwise. We agree with him, but 
this condition depends on Christian parents who ac- 
cept their responsibility to teach their children about 
God, and their relation to Him as Creator, Heavenly 
Father, and Saviour. Most of the resources of the 
home are informal, yet they are most important in 
the development of Christian personality. When 
the home is devoted to Christian purposes, and the 
program of the home is consistent with such pur- 
poses, teaching religion is not set off by itself. It 
permeates the whole life of the home. Such an at- 
mosphere will, however, make a place in the home 
for prayer, Bible reading, grace at meals, and other 
specificially religious activities. 

It is a natural thing for a child to grow up as a 
Christian in a home dominated by Christian ideals 
and dedicated to the service of Christ, where he is 
taught, not only by word of mouth, but by the 
lives of the members of the family, that all wreng- 
doing, disobedience, and selfishness are sins against 
God, and cannot be forgiven except by His grace 
through Jesus Christ. But what of the great number 
of boys and girls who are not in homes like this? 

In an average-size town in Texas, a Christian 
public-school teacher gave one hundred and five 
children in grades three through six an opportunity 
to answer the following questions: 

1. Do you go to Sunday school? Eight answered, 
“Never”; thirty-nine said, “Sometimes”; and fifty- 
six said, “Nearly always.” 

2. Do your parents go to Church? Fourteen an- 
swered, “Never”; fifty-two said, “Sometimes”; and 
thirty-seven, “Nearly always.” 
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3. Do you have a blessing at the table in your 
home? Forty-two said, “No”; fifty said, “Yes.” 

4. Do you ever have prayers in your home? 
Forty-one said, “No”; forty-nine said, “Yes.” 

5. What is God like? The following answers 
were given: “He is a Heavenly Father or Spirit.” 
“He is a good-hearted man.” “He helps sick people.” 
“He answers prayers.” “He is creator.” “He is a 
King.” “He is a friend.” “He is like a magician.” “A 
good citizen.” “A man who never sinned.” “Just 
like us but lives in the sky.” 

6. What does God do? “He watches over us.” 
“Gives us food.” “Helps us.” “Saves us.” “Blesses 
us.” “Loves us.” “Forgives sin.” “Answers prayer.” 

7. Who is Jesus? “Son of God.” “Saviour.” 
“God’s father.” “God’s friend.” “Father of our 
home.” “A helper.” “A man.” “A Jew.” “A Saviour 
who loves us.” 

8. What does Jesus do? “He died for us.” “Tries 
to make people happy.” “Helps people.” “He doesn’t 
do anything, he is a baby.” 

9. What are Christians? “People who go to Sun- 
day school.” “People who believe in God.” “People 
who are baptized.” “People who keep command- 
ments.” “Serve God.” “Good citizens.” “American 
citizens who go to church.” “People who don’t curse 
or smoke.” “Don’t drink.” “Pray all the time.” 
“Study the Bible.” “Followers of God.” 

Some of these children were from Christian 
homes; some were not. No effort was made to 
separate the answers of those who were from those 
who were not from Christian homes. This conse- 
crated teacher goes about her work of teaching, 
not as though she has a certain body of material 
which she must transmit to her pupils, but rather 
seeing them as living, active, needy children whom 
she may help to meet the actual circumstances and 
situation in which they are living. 


Teaching is not confined to homes. The Chris- 
tian woman’s teaching responsibility does not end 
in her home. We should not lose sight of the fact 
that teaching precepts are as much a part of our 
Christian life as prayer or faith or consecration, 
“And ye shall be witnesses.” The work of Christ 
in the world is dependent upon our witnessing. In 
most of our Church schools the matter of securin 
an adequate teaching staff for the children of our 
own congregation is a real problem, and yet we 
have 179,485 Christian women enrolled in our 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Teaching is not confined to the Church school, 
and the Christian woman’s responsibility does not 
end there. God is counting on us to reach that 
multitude of children who do not go to Sunday 
school, and the great number who do go, but who 
receive no other religious training. The Sunday- 
school hour is inadequate for this task, but i. 
Church offers a Vacation Church School program 
which, with good teaching, supplements both home 
and Sunday school. The Christian women of our 
Church are having another birthday this year, and 
giving their Birthday Gift of money to help meet 
this great need through the Vacation Church School 
Program. This will accomplish a great deal, but 
surely, as believers, we are called to give not only 
money, but our gift of talent and time and loving 
service. Two things constitute a call to the Chris- 
tian woman to help in this teaching program: The 
love of Jesus for children and the need of the child- 
hood of America. Every woman with the love of 
Christ in her heart and the willingness to serve can 
be mightily used. When we surrender our time 
and our abilities to Him, the power of the Holy 
Spirit can do great things through us. 

“If any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of 
God, that giveth to all liberally, and upbraideth not; 
and it shall be given him.” (a.s.v.) 
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Decrease for eleven months 
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Our Church At Work 


By ROSWELL C. LONG* 


Introduction. THe MarcH THEME OF THE PREsBy- 
TERIAN SuRVEY, “Our Church at Work,” was espe- 
cially appropriate because March is the month in 
which the whole Church is challenged to exercise 
her stewardship. The annual budget and Every 
Member Canvass, together with the weekly-giving 
plan of the Church, is Christ’s method of setting the 
Church at work around the world. With April, and 
the new Church year, our program must be put into 
execution. Let us consider some important ques- 
tions that have to do with the Church at work: (1) 
What is the work of our Church? (2) How is it 
organized to carry on this work? (3) What is the 
responsibility of the local church? (4) How is the 
local church organized for service? (5) What is my 
responsibility as an individual? All of these questions 
revolve around the Christian’s stewardship and the 
stewardship of the Christian church. If Christ is to 
hurl our Church into action around the world, he 
must have enough people who catch the vision of 
sacrificial giving to guarantee results; enough people 
who through denial of self have chosen the steward- 
ship route to personal happiness, and who through 
the sacrificial giving of substance have aided others 
to find Christian happiness. 


I. What Is the Work of Our Church P 


The work of our Church is to evangelize the 
world. That sounds like, and is, a big order. But 
nothing less than the complete evangelization of the 
world will answer her purpose as stated when she 
was set up as a separate organization in 1861. Basing 
her purpose on the Great Commission, she unfurled 
her flag to the world with this commission engraved 
thereon. And in so doing she joined the Christian 
church of all nations and the Christian church of the 
age. This is the purpose—the sole purpose of the 
existence of the Church of Christ—to make the 
world, which God created and which Jesus bought 
with his own blood, Christian from pole to pole. 


Tue CRUSADE 


The purpose of the crusade in evangelism which 
has swept our Church, is to take the story of Christ 
to every soul within the bounds of our Church. And 
the missionaries have caught the spirit of the fire 
that is sweeping our Church. They, too, have taken 
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the crusade to the six foreign countries where our 
Church has missionaries. There is not a single person 
in all our Church who is left out of this campaign of 
soul-winning, save those who are determined to be 
left out. 


Our First STEWARDSHIP 


Our first stewardship is that of accepting the chal- 
lenge of Christ to help him bring this prodigal world 
to the cross of Christ. While there is so much of 
sorrow and trouble and suffering abroad in our own 
land, and so much of war and trouble in other lands, 
let us not forget our sacred stewardship of making 
people Christian through the love of Christ shed 
abroad through our hearts. There are dozens of ways 
of showing this stewardship. There is the curing of 
racial prejudices; the lifting of burdens from the 
defeated and dispossessed people; the elimination of 
war through constructive peace, and many another 
way. But we must be stewards of the gospel of 
Christ to be worthy of Him. 


Five Tuincs To REMEMBER 


When we say that the work of our Church is one, - 
namely, evangelism, we need to mark: (1) The mean- 
ing of evangelism which is: to announce the gospel, 
to preach, to instruct, to tell the story of Christ; to 
convert to Christianity. Thus it is not primarily a 
preacher’s work. It is everyone’s work, and means 
to give the Good News to all. (2) The motive. It is 
to meet the needs of a hungry, sinning, ailing, grop- 
ing world. It is a deep conviction that men are lost, 
utterly ruined by sin, both in character and destiny, 
and that Jesus can save them. (3) The message. It 
is the simple but profound story of One who came 
to seek and to save the lost; who is friend of all those 
who are blind, hungry, and poor, and sinning,—the 
answer to all their needs. (4) The might of evan- 
gelism. God is able to keep his promises. It is in- 
finitely worth while for a man to accept his plan of 
salvation offered in the death of his Son. (5) The 
method of evangelism. A man or woman with a 
passion for souls, along with a knowledge of and 
reliance on the Word of God. There are a multitude 
of organizational methods, but they all stem from 
the desire of a saved sinner to save others. 


DIFFERENT Ways or DorInc THE TASK 


Although the task of the Church and the work of 
the Church is one, namely, telling the story of Jesus, 
there are many types of evangelism or ways of ac- 
complishing the task before us. (1) Persona] evan- 
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gelism is the most popular way to win souls. It was 
Jesus’ method. Its motto is “Come and See,” and 
indicates the scientific approach to religion. There 
are so many lonely souls waiting for some man to ex- 
tend the touch of a friendly hand, or, as man to man, 
the friendly arm around another man’s shoulder, 
together with an invitation to travel the Christian 
road together. (2) There is pulpit evangelism, 
which needs the codperative prayer and backing of 
all the members of the church. (3) There is evan- 
gelism through the Sunday school and other organ- 
ized groups of the local church. Whatever the 
method we use, let us find and use any or all methods 
that are adaptable to our own situation and our own 
church. 


II. How Is Our Church Organized to Carry 
on Her Work? 


In order to adequately carry on her great work at 
home and abroad, our Church is organized in a 
series of Church Courts, beginning with the As- 
sembly, which is our highest court; seventeen 
synods; eighty-eight presbyteries, and 3,488 local 
churches. To show the area covered by the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, notice that the 
synods, named alphabetically, are: Alabama, Appa- 
lachia, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Snedecor Memorial, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. Each of these 
synods has three or more presbyteries. Snedecor 
Memorial Synod is made up of four presbyteries and 
47 churches, with 2,342 members, all of whom are 
Negroes. 

Each of the local churches within our Assembly is 
governed by a session, composed of ruling and teach- 
ing elders; and each local church has a board of 
deacons. The sessions send representatives to pres- 
bytery meetings and to synod meetings; the pres- 
byteries send commissioners once each year to meet- 
ings of the General Assembly. In the meetings of 
the Church Courts—Session, Presbytery, Synod, and 
Assembly—plans are made to carry out the whole 
task of the Church. 


Our CuHurcn’s ProcRaMm 


In order to carry out her work, our Church has 
a program composed in seven departments or seven 
approaches to different phases of her work: (1) 
Spiritual life and evangelism, which is emphasized 
the year-round, but is now being especially empha- 
sized through the crusade in evangelism that is 
sweeping the Church. (2) Foreign Missions, which 
is especially emphasized in January, February, and 
May. (3) Home Missions, which receives special 
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emphasis in October, November, June. (4) Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief, which is empha. 
sized in December and April. (5) Religious Educa- 
tion, particularly emphasized in September, Rally 
Day in October, and July. (6) Stewardship, as. 
signed for especial emphasis in the months of Feb- 
ruary and March, with the annual Every Member 
Canvass in March. (7) Christian Social Service, 
called by the young people “Comradeship,” and 
emphasized particularly in August. Of course each 
department of the program is a year-round business, 


CoMMITTEES FOR ACTION 


While other denominations are organized by the 
appointment of boards, our Church calls her official 
groups by the name of committees. For the purpose 
of carrying out the above-outlined program we have 
committees on Foreign Missions, Home Missions, 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, Religious 
Education, Stewardship and Finance, Woman's 
Work, Bible Cause, Social and Moral Welfare, Prot- 
estant Relief, On Evangelism, On the Minister and 
his Work, Assembly’s Training School, The Sabbath, 
and various other subjects and causes. Some years 
ago a Promotion Committee, made up of one rep- 
resentative from each of the major committees, was 
set up for the purpose of coérdinating all the various 
phases of.the Church’s total program. This com- 
mittee has been of great value in preventing friction 
and overlapping in time and money-raising schedules. 
A brief look at the major committees shows these: 

1. The Foreign Missions Committee, located in 
Nashville, Tennessee, is an executive committee 
charged with carrying on our work of preaching, 
teaching, healing, and doing good in Africa, Brazil, 
China, Japan, Korea, and Mexico; and of keeping the 
local churches and people informed and inspired to 
action. 

2. The Executive Committtee of Home Missions, 
with headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia, is our agent 
for promoting work throughout the seventeen 
synods, and especially in the neglected areas and 
among neglected people such as Indians, Negroes, 
people of the mountains, immigrant people, Jews, 
alien races, and the underprivileged of all races. 

3. The Executive Committee of Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief, with headquarters in 
Louisville, Kentucky, has as its task the calling of 
youth into service, supervision of our educational 
work, and the care of the aged ministers. 

4. The Executive Committee of Religious Educa- 
tion and Publication, with headquarters in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, has as its broad field the whole task 
of organizing and developing adequate religious edu- 
cation for all ages and groups within the local church 
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and our whole Church; extending the idea of educa- 
tion in new areas, and developing and disseminating 
adequate literature to meet the needs of this broad 
program. ; 

~ The Committee of Stewardship and Finance, 
located in the city of Atlanta, Georgia, has the task 
of presenting @ year-round plan of stewardship 
development and promotion. 

6. The Committee on Woman’s Work, Atlanta, 
Georgia, promotes the whole program of the Church 
among the women of the Church. 


III]. What Is the Responsibility of the 
Local Church P 


To ask that question is to ask, what is the respon- 
sibility of this particular church of which I am a 
member? Closer still, what is my responsibility? I 
am compelled to answer for myself that my respon- 
sibility this particular year is to see that my church 
is an evangelistic church; that she has swung into 
line with the “Crusade for Evangelism” that is 
sweeping the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. Jesus came preaching. He wanted the world 
to know His story. He took every opportunity to 
tell that story by word of mouth. Jesus also came 
teaching and healing, for He found that He could 
use these as methods for telling the story. And Jesus 
went about doing good. He spent most of His time 
doing what we would call community work today. 
Our pastors, when they take part in a variety of con- 
scientious attempts to relieve, feed, help, and com- 
fort the needy, the troubled, the oppressed, and the 
dispossessed, are following the Master in His pro- 
gram of “doing good.” 


ORGANIZED FOR ACTION 


The local church should be so completely organ- 
ized for action that no detail of the great program of 
our whole Church in the areas of home and foreign 
missions, religious education, and Christian educa- 
tion; the work of promoting the distribution of the 
Scriptures, or the training of additional workers 
would be overlooked. Each local church should take 
equal care to see that her men, women, young peo- 


ple, and children are so organized or so provided for ~ 


that they get the total picture of the total task of 
the Church, and that they are challenged to action 
as parts of that Church’s program. Ordinarily there 
should be these: (1) An adequate church, school 
taking care of the needs of all ages; (2) Organiza- 
tions that will give expressional activity and service 
opportunity to young people and the intermediate 
and junior ages; (3) A men’s organization; (4) A 
woman’s auxiliary. Many churches have additional 
organizations to develop their boys and girls, such as 
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children’s choir, boy scouts, and girl scouts. But let 
us never forget that the purpose of all organization 


is the glory of God. 


ORGANIZED FOR EVANGELISM 


Among all of the “isms” of the day that are bad, 
here is one that is good—“evangelism.” If we are to 
hurl the local church into action for the Lord this 
year, we must organize it for effective evangelism. 
God make every Christian an evangelist. We rightly 
expect our pastors to provide the leadership, but we 
cannot save the lost of the various communities un- 
less the average member joins this “Come and See” 
society of those who will invite others to become 
Christians. Within each group or organization of 
every church there should be instilled the evangel- 
istic idea and spirit. Great preaching is a good thing 
for any church. But if this evangelistic crusade is to 
do what our Church needs to have done, it must 
catch fire in every man’s heart. 


Tuat Persona, WorkeEr’s CLass 


One church that made a great success of the busi- 
ness of firing her members with a zeal to win souls 
did so through a class in personal work. Fifty mem- 
bers of the church took the class instruction, part of 
which was to demonstrate the correctness of the 
textbook idea by actually inviting people to accept 
Christ. One presbytery asks that every church have 
a Class in which people may be taught to win souls. 
All of us know that the zeal for evangelism is caught 
from God rather than taught by men, but we need 
to know what other people have done to carry out 
the Lord’s command to win others. Whatever the 
method, by class instruction, by organizing a cam- 
paign, by preaching from the pulpit, or making 
evangelism the chief concern of all groups and 
organizations, let us not forget that the first respon- 
sibility of the local church—our own church—is to 
tell the story and present the person of Christ to 
people who have not heard that story or received 
that Person. Then we must build these new people 
up in Christ and set them to work for Christ. The 
only adequate and permanent answer to war and the 
war spirit, is to put Christ into every area of life and 
into every trade, profession, and calling, and into the 
nation’s life. 


IV. How Is the Local Church Organized 
for Service? 


First, the local church has a year-round program 
of action, recommended to her by Assembly, synod, 
and presbytery; a program indicating certain months 
and days for particular emphasis, but calling for a 

(Continued on page 164) 
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Our “United” States 


—Isn’t it great to be a citizen of a “United” country? The 1940 Census will 
reveal to us anew how ¢reat is our heritage—and our responsibility, both 
to our less-fortunate citizens and to the less-fortunate of the family of 


nations. 


M The Sixteenth Decennial Census, to 
easure , ; . 
of Growth 2 taken in 1940, will bring up to date 
the statistical record of the United 
States, the foundations of which were laid in the first 
Decennial census taken in 1790. The 1790 Census 
and all succeeding censuses were provided for in the 
Constitution. The practical reason for the first cen- 
sus was the determination of representation in Con- 
gress. 

These censuses, taken at ten-year intervals, pro- 
vide the most important link between the present 
and the historical past. They provide an actual 
measurement of the growth in population and in re- 
sources of the greatest nation on earth. 

The first Census of Manufactures, taken in 1810, 
laid the foundation for the measure of the industrial 
growth of America—that phase of activity which to- 
day gives livelihood to the greatest single group of 
workers. The first Census of Agriculture was taken 
in 1840, and, with the completion of the 1940 Census, 
there will be completed the story of 100 years’ ex- 
pansion of the fundamental industry which has made 
America the “breadbasket of the world.” 


Re ee The first census in 1790 showed a 
of 1790 total population—in 17 _States—of 
3,929,214. At that time Virginia was 
the most populous state, with 747,610. Pennsylvania 
was second, with 434,373; North Carolina third, with 
393,751; Massachusetts fourth, with 378,787; New 
York 340,120 and Maryland 319,728. The entire 
population of the United States at that time was only 
a little larger than the population of Chicago today. 
The entire population of New York State was about 
equal to today’s population of Rochester alone. 
The gross area of 892,135 square miles of 1790 has 
expanded to 3,738,395 square miles in continental 
United States alone, and the square-mile territory of 
outlying possessions is 711,606. 


The density of population in 1790 
was 4.5 persons per square mile. In 
1930 it was 41.3 per square mile and 
the 1940 Census should bring this density up to 
about 44. 

The uneven distribution of population is indicated 
by the variations shown between the 644.3 density 
per square mile in Rhode Island and the 0.8 per 


Density of 
Population 
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square mile in Nevada, 2.3 in Wyoming, and 3.7 in 
Montana. New Jersey, in 1930, had a density of 
537-8, and Massachusetts 528.6. The density of these 
eastern states is shown to be approaching the density 
of Belgium, Holland, and other European nations. 


During the 150 years spanned by the 
Census the center of population has 
moved from the Atlantic seaboard to 
Indiana, and the geographical center to Kansas, 
These 150 years have seen great cities like Chicago, 
St. Louis, Denver, and San Francisco expand from 
mere settlements, and these same 150 years have en- 
compassed the beginnings and the development of 
steam navigation; the great railroad transportation 
system with its 240,000 miles of trackage; the tele- 
graph and telephone with their 93,000,000 miles of 
wires; the electric light and power industry; the 
automobile and the radio. Wilderness trails have 
been transformed into nearly 4,000,000 miles of road- 
ways, traversed by 30,000,000 motor cars and trucks, 


Center of 
Population 


R Early censuses concerned themselves 
ate of pie ; ; 
Increase Principally with measuring growth. The 
period of greatest percentage growth was 
the decade between 1800 and 1810, when the increase 
was 36.4 per cent. This rate of increase remained 
fairly constant down to the decade between 1860 
and 1870 when it showed the first decided drop. The 
rate of increase declined to 14.9 in 1910-1920, and 
registered again a slight increase to 16.1 in 1920-1930. 
These ten-year censuses indicate the important 
factor which immigration has been in population 
growth. For instance, even as late as the 1930 Census 
there were 13,366,407 of the foreign-born whites, 
and 38,727,593 foreign-born and the first generation 
from foreign-born and mixed parentage, taken to- 
gether. That immigration is a declining factor in 
American growth is indicated by the fact that during 
the first eight years of the decade ending in 1940 the 
United States actually registered an excess of emt- 
gration over immigration. 


The population records of the Cen- 
sus embrace over 8,000,000 pages, and 
occupy a mile of shelving, and they are 
weighted with historical interest. So precious have 
these records become that, in order to avoid frequent 


Extent of 
Records 
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handling and the danger of destruction, they are now 
being micro-filmed. These volumes contain the 
enumeration records of every President of the 
United States except Washington, and Washington's 
is recorded by the initials “P.U.S.”—President of 
the United States—in a notation written by Robert 
Morris on a circular containing the list of the occu- 
pants of the Capitol Building at Philadelphia. Thomas 
Jefferson, Secretary of State, also signed that list— 
now preserved in Census records. 


THat WE ALL May KNow 


The great social and economic problems that face 
the United States seem puny when measured against 
her vast resources. ; 

It is 300 years since the blanket of civilization be- 
gan to unroll itself on that belt of the Western Hem- 
isphere which was to turn out to contain more of 
natural resources and to be a more favorable dwell- 
ing place for man than existed any place else on 
earth. Development may not yet be considered to 
have run its gamut but, today, there are existing facts 
of accomplishment that are so stupendous as to be 
almost beyond belief. 

Viewed from a world standpoint the United 
States occupies not more than 64 per cent of the 
land surface and contributes a corresponding 64 per 
cent of the world population. In area and in people, 
it is about one fifteenth of the whole. 

But the United States possesses 45 per cent of the 
wealth of the world. 

In its treasury lies 60 per cent of the monetary 
gold in the possession of mankind. It has 17 billions 
of the 29 or 30 billions in all the world—zo,000 tons 
of it, enough to load a freight train five miles long. 

In this age it may be considered that oil lends more 
to dominance than any other material. Every year 
the world produces, in round figures, 2 billion bar- 
rels of oil. Census figures show that of this 2 billion 
barrels 1% billions or 62 per cent, are produced in 
that 6% per cent of the world’s surface that lies 
within the United States. 

The one fifteenth of the people of the world who 
live within the United States produce one third of 
all the pig-iron and of the steel that rivals oil in im- 
portance. 

They mine 35 per cent of the copper and the lead 


and the zinc; also 30 per cent of the world’s coal. 

Inexhaustible sulphur mines skirt the Gulf of 
Mexico. In Colorado there is the only mountain of 
molybdenum (used in hardening steel) in the world. 
California and New Mexico are now turning out the 
potash for the South’s cotton crop which formerly 
came from Germany. 

The United States consumes 45 per cent of the 
world’s tin, 56 per cent of its rubber, 72 per cent of 
its silk. 

There are 43 million automobiles in the world and 
29 million of them, 68 per cent, are in the United 
States. 

The world has 41 million telephones and 20 mil- 


lion of them are in this American one fifteenth of ° 


the world. 

In the year 1937 the world produced 35 million 
bales of cotton. Of that total, 18 million bales, which 
is more than half the total, grew in the United States. 

In a good year the world produces 5 billion 
bushels of wheat and the United States comes close 
to one billion, or a fifth of world production. 

Four out of every 10 boxes that come to embrace 
yellow oranges in all the world have their covers 
tacked down in the United States. And 9 out of 
every 10 boxes of grapefruit. 

The world produces around s billion pounds of 
coffee every year. Of this amount the United States 
consumes 1.7 billion pounds, which is 34 per cent. 

There are more students in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States than in those of all the 
rest of the world put together. Americans are by 
far the best educated, best housed, best clothed, best 
fed people in all the world. 

Yet the best motor car—assembled from the finest 
parts that great engineers can create—cannot work 
efficiently if the little timing mechanism does not 
function. 

In a democracy the timing mechanism is adjusted 
by consent of the citizenship and that assumes wide- 
spread knowledge of the many economic and social 
facts and their interrelationships. 

The Decennial Census of 1940 will make available 
the greatest assemblage of facts ever collected by 
any people about the things that affect their welfare. 


But, remember, of him to whom much is given, 
much shall be required. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—March 1, 1939................. $215,140.20 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1939—March 1, 1940................. 216,332.44 


Increase for eleven months...... 
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Es 00's Cee Nels $ 1,192.24 
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Africa Calling 


By CHARLES L. CRANE* 
(All photographs by Rev. J. H. Longenecker, Luebo) 


OWING TO THE SHORTAGE OF MISSIONARY PERSON- 
nel, all our stations report at least a temporary set- 
back to the work. At ever-recurring intervals our 
missionary force is unavoidably reduced because of 
necessary furloughs. We may be thankful, how- 
ever, that every station, even the two newest. Kasha 
and Mboi, have been kept open, and the work has 
been maintained with the help of our faithful native 
workers. 

Perhaps the first question that demands answer is, 
To what extent have recent developments in the 
international situation affected you and your work? 
To this we can answer that, as yet, no disastrous 
effects have been felt. We cannot speak clearly as 
to the next few months; but there will be an in- 
evitable shortage of supplies from foreign sources, 
particularly in the matter of school supplies and 
materials for the Press at Luebo, and we shall un- 
doubtedly feel the pinch of this shortage. As for 
food supplies, however, there is no danger of too 
great suffering in a land that abounds in fruits, vege- 
tables, and other produce of native and foreign 
varieties. There does not seem much likelihood of 
any physical danger. So we face the future in the 
calming assurance that the God of righteousness 
and justice will not only see that right prevails but 
will care for this vine of His own planting in Congo. 

Our chief concern is for an adequate missionary 
force to keep going the work that needs to be 
done. Before these tragic days came upon us we had 
too few missionaries for all our stations’ needs, and 
now, with travel facilities seriously interrupted, 
there will be delay in the return of those on fur- 
lough, as well as interruptions for those who should 
go on furlough in the coming year. ‘ 

We rejoice in the arrival of six new missionaries 
now on the field. But our joy in the arrival of new 
recruits is tempered somewhat by the regret of 
losing some of the older missionaries and the proba- 
bility of losing more. 

One of the greatest occasions for thanksgiving 
during the year was the final completion of the 
manuscript of the revised Buluba-Lulua New Testa- 
ment, after nine years of arduous and painstaking 
labor on the part of five missionaries and their 
native co-workers appointed for this task. This re- 


*Rev. Charles L. Crane, D.D., is an educational and evangelistic 
missionary, stationed at Mutoto, Congo Belge, where he has charge 
of the Morrison Bible Training School for Evangelists. 
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Ready for the road. With a mat to sleep on, cloth for cover, 
a knife for all sorts of things, a small knife to cut meat, a 
pipe to smoke, and smaller objects in his basket, our friend is 
ready to go—ten miles or a hundred. His own feet carry him 


vision had been made necessary by many changes 
and discoveries in the language as new territory was 
opened, and so it is an attempt to produce the Bible 
in a native language that will be better understood 
over the whole territory covered by our own mis- 
sion and by several sister missionary societies. In this 
territory we are most fortunate in having one Bible 
for so large an area, and it is our prayer that history 
will repeat itself in the welding together of the 
varying dialects by the reading and preaching of 
this Bible. The new edition of the Bible will not, 
however, contain a revised Old Testament, as work 
on that remains to be done. The unrevised Old 
Testament will be issued with the revised New 
Testament under one cover, and is being published 
by the American Bible Society with the assistance 
of Rev. L. A. McMurray of our mission. 


EpUCATIONAL WorK 


Another cause for deep gratitude on our part is 
the splendid response of the women of our Presby- 
terian Church to the Birthday Offering of the 
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Woman’s Auxiliary, which amounted to nearly 
fifty thousand dollars, serving as a memorial fund 
for the partial maintenance of the five Girls’ Homes 
on the mission, provided by the same source in 1931. 
The fund commemorates the work and bears the 
names of Miss Maria Fearing and Mrs. A. L. Edmis- 
ton, who did so much for the women and girls of 
this Kasai country. 

Through the prospects of better support for the 
Girls’ Homes there is an enlarged enrollment re- 

rted from each station, the home at Lubondai 
having quadrupled its numbers. With the near 
completion of the home at Luebo, all five of the 
new plants will have been finished. The Luebo 
home lacks only a few finishing touches and has 
been occupied since May 1939. These five homes 
will be enabled to do much better work among the 
girls since the interest on the Birthday Offering 
will greatly supplement the small proportion of the 
mission budget appropriated for their support. 

Besides the work done specifically for young 
girls in the Girl’s Homes, a fine work is done among 
the native women by our missionary ladies. It is 
most encouraging the way that the native pastor and 
his helpers at Bibanga have taken hold of this work 
in the absence of the missionary lady who usually 
supervises it. A fine work is conducted in the Leper 
Camp at Bibanga, as well as at our other four 
stations. 

The Women’s School at Mutoto is conducted for 
the wives of the students in the Morrison Bible 
School, as well as for the wives of the preparatory 
evangelistic students at Mutoto. This school had 
160 women in attendance during the past year, but 
it has been left largely in the hands of the native 
school supervisors in the absence of a missionary 
lady who could give full time to it. 

The other departments of the educational work 
of the mission have been maintained in spite of the 
shortage of missionaries and restricted budgets. 
There are more than two thousand pupils in our 
schools at Luebo, nearly twelve hundred. at Mutoto, 
with many of the stations reporting as many as can 
be handled. More missionaries for this work are 
imperatively needed. There is serious question if 
any other form of evangelism could be maintained 
if these schools were closed, but our Mutoto Station 
may actually be confronted with the problem of 
having to close one or more of its local schools un- 
less help is soon provided. 


EvANGELISTIC WorK 


Turning next to the evangelistic departments, 
under which our native pastors and evangelist 
teachers work, we are able to report 3523 baptized 
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communicants received into the church during the 
year. This is 386 more than were received the pre- 
vious year. There have been many calls for 
preachers and teachers in all of our out-station ter- 
ritory, and several stations report a slight increase 
both in the number of ministerial students on the 
local station and in the Gospel School at Ibanche. 
Ibanche is one of our oldest stations, but is now 
maintained as a substation of Luebo, largely for the 
elementary training of ministerial students. This 
school reports an increase of 40% in the number of 
those receiving this elementary training before being 
sent to the out-stations as evangelists, or to Luebo 
for further training, looking toward their entrance 
in the Bible School at Mutoto. 

From the two evangelistic stations, Kasha and 
Mboi, come reports that seem to justify the wisdom 
of opening these two new posts with so little in the 
way of missionary personnel and supporting funds. 
The McKees have been alone at Kasha, except for a 
few weeks in the dry season when Mr. and Mrs. 
Worth went there from Mutoto to start the build- 


In the market, counting out her money. Is it enough to buy a 

silk bandanna to wear on her head when she goes to church 

tomorrow? It takes the price of many dried locusts to buy a 
bit of gaudy Japanese silk 









































Fabricated houses. The Bakete build their houses tying the 

sections together at the corners. The houses are light and 

easily moved. The sheaf at the right is composed of rolls of 

palm leaves stitched together, and laid layer upon layer to 
make roofing for the huts 


ing of a residence for the McKees. For most of the 
year the Hobsons have been alone at Mboi as it was 
found necessary to ask the McKinnons to take 
charge of the important educational work at Luebo 
during the furlough of Rev. John Morrison. 

A few additional out-stations have been opened 
at Mboi, and the prejudice against the mission is 
gradually breaking down. The native chiefs had 
been intimidated and filled with prejudice against 
us by the Romanist priests and their followers, but 
constant itineraries by our missionaries among their 
villages have done much toward enabling them to 
get a hold on the people. 

In the Kasha field there are more organized 
churches with regularly ordained pastors and elders 
than in any other section of the mission, this on 
account of the fact that Kasha took over several 
organized churches that were formerly under the 
jurisdiction of the Bibanga Presbytery. One of 
these churches, which had been without a pastor 
for several years, has been revived, and one of the 
oldest elders in the field was ordained as pastor of 
the church at Nsoi. A flourishing school of inter- 
mediate grades has also been established in a cen- 
trally located village by the name of Kasenshi in 
the Mutombo Mukulu section, one of the farthest 
sections of our mission’s territory to the southeast. 
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There, as elsewhere, is the constant cry for teachers 
and evangelists. 

One of the outstanding encouragements at Bj. 
banga Station was the volunteering of twenty-five 
young men, who agreed to stop their studies for 4 
year, or two years if necessary, to go out and preach 
the gospel in villages where trained evangelists are 
not available. These young men are doing much 
good in the out-stations. 

Roman Catholic activities in some parts of the 
field seem to be taking a somewhat different turn 
from the former persecution of our adherents which 
prevailed. In the Bibanga field they have established 
‘a maternity ward not very far from Bibanga St- 
tion itself, where we have a large and well-equipped 
medical work of our own. Reminding the native 
that theirs is the principal religion of Belgium, and 
claiming greater prestige and privileges on this ac- 
count, they send out scouts to register the names of 
expectant mothers and insist that they come into the 
maternity ward. The infants are baptized into the 
Romish faith. Some of our own native Christians, 
as well as some of our adherents, have been coerced 
by the assistants of the Romanist missionaries. This 
sort of propaganda is making it difficult for our 
missionaries at Bibanga to keep their hold on that 
section of their field. “Remembering that it is easy 
to get into the Roman Catholic Church and exceed- 
ingly difficult to leave it, our new converts in that 
section may become restricted in number in the 
future.” 

Mutoto Station has inaugurated at Luluabourg, a 
very important railway center thirty-six miles dis- 
tant, a new educational-evangelistic work on the 
outskirts of the town in an effort to recoup in part 
some of the losses among our native adherents, and 
to encourage Christians among them to send their 
children to our mission’s schools rather than to the 
schools and chapels established by the Romanists to 
win them away. We have secured provisional title 
to a small site, where a house for the teacher and a 
chapel-school have been built of native materials. 
We were also forced to move and rebuild our evan- 
gelist’s house and the chapel near the Military 
Camp at Luluabourg, as the old site was wanted for 
a hospital. We were given another site and new 
buildings of native materials have been built. There 
is crying need for better equipment of our evangel- 
istic and educational work at this town, not only 
because of more permanent equipment will be more 
economical in the long run, but also because our 
present temporary equipment cannot command 
much prestige or respect. Several thousand dollars 
worth of school and church equipment would en- 
able us to make great advances in reaching the native 
inhabitants. 
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MepicaL WorkK 


Our medical departments have been most affected 
by furloughs and changes among the missionaries 
during the year. Dr. and Mrs. Kellersberger have 

iven a large amount of time to the medical work at 
Lubondai since the departure of Dr. and Mrs. 
Cousar. This was done in order to take care of the 
large number of children in the Central School. 
Other members of the medical force, either on sick 
leave or regular furlough, leave three of our main 
stations without a resident physician, and several 
have no nurse. 

Dr. Kellersberger has been keeping an eye on the 
medical work at Bibanga whenever possible to visit 
the station, and in his absence the work was car- 
ried on by the native nurses principally, of whom 
there are forty, assisted and directed by Mrs. Earl 
King. This Station is badly in need of a nurse at 
present. 

LEPER CAMPS 


Much interest has been shown in the five leper 
camps on the mission. Lubondai has an entirely 
new leper camp situated at a place more distant 
from the station than the old camp. The houses for 
the most part have been built of adobe bricks, but 
the whole equipment is quite neat and adequate for 
the needs. The Bibanga Leper Camp, the first one 
established on the mission, now has 180 well-built, 
sun-dried brick houses for the lepers and their fam- 
ilies, and four other permanent units with galvanized 
iron roofs. Great interest has been shown by the 
Government in the production of chaulmoogra oil, 
used in treatment of lepers, from trees grown in the 
vicinity. Fifty lepers have been discharged from the 
camp during the year as clinically cured. Dr. Ernest 
Muir, Secretary of the International Leprosy Asso- 
ciation, and of the British Empire Leprosy Relief 
Association, honored the camp with a personal visit 
during the year. 

Bulape, Luebo, and Mutoto all have these camps 


for the lepers, as the mission has found it much 
better to have a camp at each main station within 
easy reach of the infected areas, rather than to at- 
tempt to make a centrally located — for the en- 
tire mission territory and not provide for hundreds 
of these unfortunate people who would never travel 
far from their homes. 

Our hospitals carry on a full medical program, al- 
ways giving emphasis to the evangelistic feature of 
the medical work, and many natives have been and 
are reached who might otherwise never come within 
the sound of the gospel. 


THE Mission Press 


As has often been mentioned, the Presbyterian 
Mission may well take pride, not only in the equip- 
ment of its Mission Press, but in the efficiency with 
which this Press has been run for years. During the 
year just past, the Press did 1867 pages of type- 
setting, and printed a total of 2,674,300 pages. The 
work that is done in printing, binding, and all other 
details of the publication of books will compare 
favorably with the work done at any other Press. 

As we draw this report to a close, we should like 
to emphasize the vital importance of a sustained in- 
terest in your foreign mission work, as you, our 
friends in America, face the conditions that these 
tragic days of strife and warfare have brought about. 
The greatest “moral equivalent for war,” as has 
often been declared, would be the determination of 
the Christian Church to make Christ known among 
all the nations, to see that all men, everywhere, be 
given a chance to accept the way of Jesus Christ 
whose freedom is freedom indeed—freedom from 
fear and superstition, freedom from sin and hatred, 
freedom from economic ills. The missionary 
preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ is doing far 
more than armies, or statesmen, or legislative bodies 
can ever do to build a new world. This is a task 
in which all who name the Name of Jesus Christ 
must assume a share. 





Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


ARRIVALS 
From Korra—Reyv. and Mrs, L. O. McCutchen. 


DEPARTURES 


To Arrica from furlough—Miss Caroline L. Miller. 
To Brazit from furlough—Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 
Woodson. 
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To Curva from furlough—Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy 
Smith. 


To Japan from furlough—Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
Myers. 


To Korea from furlough—Rev. and Mrs, J. F. Pres- 
ton, Sr.; Miss Louise Miller. 
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Happy Birthday to You! 


May 2—Mrs. J. W. Bradley, China. 

May 2—Rev. R. F. Cleveland, Africa. 

May 2—Mrs. J. W. Chapman, Africa. 

May 3—Mrs. E. T. Boyer, Korea. 

May 4-—Miss Florence D. Patton, Japan. (Retired. 
Home address, 936 Elizabeth St., Pasa- 
dena, Cal.) 

May 4—Rev. T. K. Morrison, Africa. 

May s5—Miss Willie B. Greene, Korea. 

May 5—Miss Pattye F. Southerland, Mexico. 

May 6—Mrs. R. P. Richardson, China. 

May 1o—Mrs. H. M. Washburn, Africa. 

May 1o—Mr. John Boyle, Brazil. 

May 12—Mrs. Bruce R. Cumming, Korea. (In U. S. 
Address Seffner, Fla.) 

May 15—Rev. Glenn W. Murray, Africa. 

May 17—Miss Mary L. Dodson, Korea. 

May 18—Rev. R. J. McMullen, China. 

May 18—Rev. J. Wallace Moore, Japan. (Retired. 
Address, 721 Orange Ave., Ft. Pierce, 
Fla.) 

May 18—Mrs. A. A. Rochester, Africa. 

May 20—Rev. Lardner W. Moore, Japan. 


May 20—Rev. Harry W. Myers, Japan. 

May 21—Mr. Richmond McKinney, Mexico, 

May 21—Miss Lillian C. Wells, China. 

May 23—Rev. J. H. Longenecker, Africa. 

May 23—Mrs. R. E. McAlpine, Japan. (Retired in 
U. S. Address, care Mrs. D. S. Carring- 
ton, 256 N. E. zoth Terrace, Miami, 
Florida. ) 

May 27—Miss Margaret H. Hopper, Korea. 

May 28—Rev. E. T. Boyer, Korea. 

May 29—Mrs. H. W. White, China. 

May 30—Mrs. L. B. Tate, Korea. (Retired in U. §, 
Address, Frostproof, Fla.) 

May 31—Mrs. Wm. J. Anderson, Jr., Africa. 

May 31—Rev. H. T. Bridgman, China. 


Eprror’s Note.—A Birthday Card, with signature only 
and unsealed, bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed to 
any of the above, to the address which appears in the back 
of every other issue of this magazine. If cards are sealed, 
regular first-class postage must be paid—s cents to Africa, 

hina, Japan and Korea; 3 cents to Mexico and Brazil. Star 
before the missionary’s name indicates “on furlough.” The 
home address will be supplied by the Educational Depart- 
ment, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., on request. 





Our Church At Work 


(Continued from page 157) 


big and world-wide view of the Kingdom task before 
us. Second, each church should have an adequate 
budget for local expenses, pastor’s salary, and for 
benevolent work in the local community, and out- 
side the church in the world at home and abroad. 
Third, every church should be a stewardship church 
which challenges her members to begin with the 
tithe as a minimum of giving and that presents to 
every member in the annual Every Member Can- 
vass a challenge to help support the whole work of 
the Church. Fourth, each church is organized for 
service through her Sunday school, men’s classes or 
organization, woman’s auxiliary, and youth groups 
or youth activities. Each church and each group 
within the local church is organized for service by 
the very allegiance of each member to Christ. We 
must work the works of Him that sent us. Fifth, 
each church is organized for service through its 
trained leadership in the pulpit. We can accomplish 
great things for Christ by close coéperation with our 
pastor. 
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V. What Is My Responsibility as an 
Individual P 


My responsibility is the same as was that of the 
Christian for the first three centuries when they 
saved civilization for Christianity; the same as that 
of Christians in all ages—to make Christ so well 
known around the world as to eliminate war, race 
hatred, economic strangulation, greed, and the wreck 
of character through excessive emphasis on the profit 
motive. I have four ways to discharge this respon- 
sibility in the local church. First, I can worship God 
and lead others to worship God, not alone through 
regular attendance on scheduled worship services, 
but through daily devotion and many other ways. 
Second, I can work for Christ through some definite 
leadership. Third, I can give of my time and talents 
and substance more fully and sacrificially. Fourth, 
I can witness for Christ by becoming my own evan- 
gelist. 
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“Q" NOT “Q*" 
By JAMES ROSS McCAIN* 


Quality 

ANY FAIR-MINDED PERSON MUST ACKNOWLEDGE THAT 
there are problems facing all liberal and Christian 
colleges in these times in which we live and try to 
do our work. The thing that concerns us now is 
how we may face these problems and yet not yield 
to them. We may not be able to stem the tide for 
all institutions and in every direction, but there is 
general agreement that progress can be made along 
several lines. The first of these would be to increase 
and emphasize the quality of our work. 

All of our institutions claim to be good. If we do 
not have recognition, we generally have the state- 
ment made that the institution meets all require- 
ments except in finances. The time has come when 
we can and must demonstrate our product. Dr. 
Alan Gregg, of the General Education Board and 
the Rockefeller Foundation, told a group of us re- 
cently that he would like every college to have for 
its motto—“Q” not “Q.” He said such a sign was 
over the best restaurant in which he ever ate. When 
he asked the explanation, he was told that the first 
“Q” stood for Quality and the second one stood for 
Quantity. The restaurant did not promise to fill 
you but to satisfy you. We are familiar with the 


*James Ross McCain, Ph.D., is President of Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Georgia. 
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fact that the most valuable packages for Christmas 
or other seasons do not come in the largest con- 
tainers. When we can take pride in small institu- 
tions in spite of the fact that we might be large, and 
in a few excellent graduates. instead of a horde of 
mediocre ones, we will be on the way. 

Not long ago at a meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges, President Conant of Harvard 
undertook to tell what is best in the college world 
of America; and at the same meeting Dr. Albert 
Mansbridge of England undertook to explain what 
has made Oxford and Cambridge worth while dur- 
ing six hundred years. The point of emphasis in 
both messages was this: For real effectiveness, the 


colleges in building their educational program must 
lay emphasis on depth rather than on breadth. In 
other words, they deplored the tendency to put into 
the curricula new subjects that might attract large 


Buttrick Hall (administration building), Agnes Scott College 
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numbers, easy subjects, shiny new toys, to attract 
the more childish type of student. They both 
added the formula of a strict selection of students 
so as to have fewer, but better, results. 

Only institutions that have a real sense of mission 
in the world will hold steadfastly to the course that 
leads to Quality, but it is one answer to the prob- 
lems which we face; and we believe there will al- 
ways be a remnant of patrons who will sacrifice and 
meet the high cost of such education so that we 
will not lack for enough students to make our cause 
worth while. 


Spiritual Power 


It has been a very agreeable surprise to me to find 
how much respect and even concern groups—such 
as Phi Beta Kappa or the General Education Board 
or the American Council leaders—have for religion 
when combined with real education. Some church 
people have felt that a denominational connection 
is a handicap in getting a Foundation gift or in 
securing a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. I think this 
is entirely a mistake. Such a relationship might not 
be of assistance in winning recognition, but certainly 
it is no hindrance. I have found that a real interest 
in religion is regarded as desirable. 

It is generally regarded that the Protestant reli- 
gion at its best is the most effective answer for 
tendencies toward the Nazi or Fascist or Commu- 
nist ideas. Throughout the centuries, true religion 
has been a bulwark for freedom. Our church- 
related colleges now have a responsibility that can- 
not be shirked. 

There is a note of sadness in the comments that 
are sometimes made as to institutions that make great 
claims to religion and yet allow to go unchallenged 
and uncorrected evils such as cheating, drunkenness, 
gambling, and other similar moral failures that even 
the best State schools will not tolerate. If we are to 
claim to be Christian schools, we must have religion 
that permeates the entire life of the school. It can- 
not be a superimposed religion, but must be a lived 
faith. It must be breathed with every breath one 
draws, but not as a matter of coercion. 


In my judgment, there are enough old-fashioned 


homes, and enough boys and girls of high ideals, to 
keep possible many of our church-related institu- 
tions if we will provide the quality and if we will 
not compromise our ideals by either largeness or 
laxness. 


Liberal Education 


There is a sub-committee of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Senate which is making a special study of the Lib- 
eral Arts College and of its place in our present edu- 
cational turmoil. Many of us believe that the pres- 
ent unsettled and disturbing educational thinking 
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will be righted, and we hope that it can be the more 
quickly accomplished if a goodly number of insti- 
tutions will hold fast to the true liberal emphasis in 
our training. 

We know that it is the function of the liberal col- 
lege to survey the values on which civilization has 
rested from Aristotle to the present time. We know 
that such a college should discover and emphasize 
the factors that make for essential unity in human 
experience—the things to which a man in any age 
may pin his life regardless of varying unessential 
factors. We know, further, that the college is to 
apply such values and standards to the problems 
of its own day. The emphasis of any one period is 
likely to be very one-sided. It is the duty of the 
liberal arts college to help to keep the proper bal- 
ance of life. 

To illustrate what we mean—the emphasis of our 
own day is on speed, efficiency, scientific accuracy, 
action. The liberal college will appraise the results; 
and it seems to me that as the trusted guardians of 
the intellectual treasures of the past they will pro- 
claim as futile many of-our current “successes.” We 
dash madly and efficiently nowhere. The engineer, 
the expert, the “educator,” if you please, have pro- 
duced machines thar create plenty, and yet we 
starve. They have miade leisure abundant, yet we 
use it to quarrel and fight. The college may enable 
us to learn that in all ages the truly great people have 
been those of the contemplative life rather than 
those of notable action. The Marys of the ages have 
done more than the Marthas. The intellectual and 
spiritual forces are those that conquer in the long 
run. Some such interpretations the liberal college 
must give to society, and not grow impatient and 
discouraged if the world seems to disregard its ad- 
monitions. This has been the mission of the 
prophets and mystics and intellectual leaders of all 
time, and many, like Socrates and Jesus, have not 
been appreciated. 

The liberal college stands for the reality of the 
spiritual— in a broad sense—elements in civilization 
and in life, but these are not always easy to be 
established. They are to be felt by discerning souls 
rather than actually proved. Who can prove the 
real things of life? Who can prove that a sunset is 
beautiful or that his mother loves him? Not long 
ago I heard Alfred Noyes, the British poet, discuss- 
ing this point, and he gave an illustration that I may 
pass on to you. 

Mr. Noyes says that science teaches that all matter 
is composed of infinitesimal planetary systems of 
electron and protons, revolving at great speed; and 
we will agree that this is probably true, but let us 
have an application of the truth. Apply it to the 
face that you love best. Magnify the face until it 
bécomes a sort of milky way of revolving spheres, 
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and you have arrived at a certain sort of scientific 
truth; but what has become of the love that shines 
in the eyes or of the expression of the face that 
knits soul to soul? Compare that conception with 
the thought of Lanier when he looked into the face 
of his wife and wrote: 


“Dear eyes, dear eyes and rare complete, 
Being fisavethy sweet and earthly sweet, 
I marvel that God made you mine; 
For when He frowns, ’tis then ye shine.” 


And so in its philosophy of life, the liberal arts 
college is not so concrete as a business school, or a 
law school, or a technical institute; but it does claim 
that it deals with the elements of human life that 
are vital and eternal; and we believe that it will help 
to win the world back to sound thinking. 

May I remind you again that most people are 
prone to look on problems more than on remedies? 
We are apt to feel that we are battling alone and 
that the world does not care. We are apt to lean 
too heavily on our own wisdom and strength. We 
ought not to be discouraged. Every organization 
in the country that is Worth while is earnestly 
seeking to lend a hand. Sometimes it seems to be 

3: 
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withdrawn and not held out in welcome, but that 
is only because not all the truth is known as to 
attitudes and standards. 

Besides, we must never forget there is a spiritual 
arithmetic that we must always take into account. 
In the Old Testament, we are told, of certain tested 
and faithful leaders, that “one should chase a thou- 
sand and two put ten thousand to flight.” On the 
same basis three would chase one hundred: thou- 
sand and four would rout one million. It is a case 
where one plus one do not equal two, and two plus 
two would not equal four. Spiritual arithmetic is 
more wonderful than that. There is a power that 
we cannot see, and yet we know it exists. It will 
help us to solve our problems. We have the rock 
of faith and the mount of prayer. “The eternal God 
is thy refuge, and underneath are the everlasting 
arms: and he shall thrust out the enemy from before 
thee.” 

In the light of this assurance, and with the deter- 
mination that we will not leave to God alone the 
solution of all our ills but will coéperate with Him 
and do His will, may we go forward in this work. 
One of the most fruitful activities in all our efforts 
will be the study of the spiritual resources which we 
have and which we may hope to gain and to use. 





The Fellowship Of Giving Means 


A Release Of Personality* 


By HERMAN C. WEBER 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF GIVING IS MORE ANCIENT THAN 
royal David. It goes back at least as far as the early 
stories of the human race. We find it in the type 
story of Cain and Abel. Here the herdsman and the 
farmer meet about an altar. Both these progenitors 
of ours were givers. They had deep-seated impulses 
to acknowledge the blessings of their experience at 
the hands of God. Each brought of the skill of his 
hands to make an offering. 

The approach of Abel to the altar was faultless. 
Cain was somehow a giver who for a fair description 
needs quotation marks—a “giver.” There was pre- 
tense, or insincerity, or covetousness—something 
which made his offering unacceptable to God. 

The centuries are full of records of generous, 
sacrificial, and inspiring giving. How could they 
help being that after the high point was reached on 


*Abridged from “The Fellowship of Giving,” by Herman C. 
Weber. Westminster Press. Used by permission. 
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one unforgotten day when a little woman unobtru- 


sively sifted through the crowd that was gathered 


around the great cornucopia receptacles under the 
colonnade of the Temple? She fell under the ob- 
servation of Jesus, however, as he watched the pro- 
cession of givers. 

Edersheim, in The Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, recalls that there were thirteen trumpet- 
shaped collection boxes or urns under the colon- 
nades, as well as two chambers—one a “silent room” 
for secret gifts, the other a room where votive offer- 
ings of vessels might be deposited. The collection 
receptacles, called “trumpets” in the colloquial lan- 
guage of the day, had designations as to the pur- 
poses for which gifts dropped into them would be 
used. To watch the line of givers, to see the choice 
of trumpet, and to note the amount of the gift or 
to guess at it, was probably a fascinating diversion 
for sigh-seers and Temple pilgrims. Yet Jesus saw 

(Continued on page 187) 
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Reading consecutively: Rev. D. T. Cald. 
well, D.D., Pastor, Petersburg, Va., Presj. 
dent; Mr. R. A. McPheeters, Trust Officer, 
Richmond, Va.; Secretary; Rev. Homer Mc. 
Millan, D.D., Executive Secretary, Home 
Missions, Atlanta, Ga.; Miss Janie W. Mc. 
Gaughey, Secretary, Woman’s Work, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Rev. P. D. Miller, D.D., Pastor, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Rev. H. Kerr Taylor, D.D., Educa- 
tional Secretary, Foreign Missions, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Rev. J. R. Cunningham, D.D., Pastor, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Presbyterians—Yol f 
The General Assembly's Trahg 


FELLOW PRESBYTERIANS: 


These are the men and women upon whom the General Assembly has 
laid the responsibility for the government of its Training School for Lay 
Workers. As you see, they are chosen from the laymen, the women, the 
secretaries of Executive Committees, and the pastors of our Church. 

This board meets twice each year to direct the work of this institution. 
It elects annually from its own number an Executive Committee and a 
Finance Committee, who hold many meetings through the year for constant 
supervision of the affairs of the school. 

This board elects the president, faculty, and administrative staff of the 
school, approves the courses of study to be offered, and authorizes the 
granting of degrees and diplomas. 

This board receives from the Church pecuniary funds for endowment, 
for building, and for current expenses. It safeguards its endowment funds 
through placing them in the Trust Department of the First and Merchants 
National Bank of Richmond, Virginia, under an agency agreement which 
provides for immediate oversight by the Finance Committee. ‘It administers 
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Reading consecutively: Dr. Edward D. 
Grant, Executive Secretary, Religious Educa- 
tion and Publication, Richmond, Va., Vice- 
President; Mrs. Cameron Morrison, Philan- 
thropist, Charlotte, N. C.; Rev. William E. 
Hill, D.D., Pastor Emeritus, Richmond, Va.; 
Mrs. Alexander Maitland, Woman’s Work 
Committee, Richmond, Va.; Rev. Henry 
Wade DuBose, D.D., Pastor, Dallas, Texas; 
Mr. William R. Hill, Wholesale Merchandise 
Broker, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. Charles M. 
Norfleet, Woman’s Work Committee, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 
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its building and current funds through the Finance Committee, who use as 
their agent an acting treasurer, Miss Pauline Lichliter. It employs a leading 
firm of accountants to render an annual audit and reports the same to the 
Assembly’s Stewardship and Finance Committee, and to the Assembly itself. 

This board will direct the campaign for $350,000 authorized by the 
General Assembly for this institution during the church year 1940-41. It 
will work through a campaign committee, composed of Dr. Edward D. 
Grant, chairman; Mrs. Alexander Maitland, Mrs. Charles M. Norfleet, Mr. 
William R. Hill, and Mr. R. A. McPheeters. 

Here, fellow Presbyterians, is a group of devoted and able leaders in our 
Church, who give freely of their time and wisdom to the conduct of this 
institution. To them we have given a task. But we are not furnishing them 
with sufficient financial support to enable them to accomplish the work 


which we have given them to do. Let us, in the $350,000 campaign now 


before us, place in their hands the means necessary for the great work which 
they administer. 


Epwarp Mack, Moderator of the General Assembly 
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Indian Presbytery 
1540-1940 


By R. M. FIREBAUGH* 


“Through many dangers, toils and cares, 
We have already come; 

"Tis grace has brought us safe thus far, 
And grace will lead us home.” 


HIsTORIANS STILL MEET TO DEFINE, “WHAT Is HIS- 
tory?” At first thought one would say that it is noth- 
ing to have a conference over, everyone knows 
what history is. History is the 


the erection of four presbyteries,* at various times, 
In the records extant may be found history as 
inspiring as any in the annals of time; history which 
is an honor to the persistent and patient effort of the 
Presbyterian Church. Change and counter change 
have marked the progress and life of the Indians in 
America. Treaties have been made and broken, re- 
vised and repealed by individuals and by govern- 
ment, but to the lasting honor 





acts of men and women as 
they pass through this world, 
and their reaction to the prob- 
lems they meet. It is inspir- 
ing because we are traveling 
the same way. 

Church history is more in- 
spiring because the men and 
women we Come to study try 
to solve their problems with 
a spiritual outlook, and their 
field of action here is prepara- 
tory to a larger life beyond. 
The great trouble with this 
definition of history is that 
such a history would be too 





100 YEAR OLD 


Indian Presbytery was organized 100 
years ago this month. The Centennial 
Meeting of the presbytery is to be held 
in the St. Matthew Church near Broken 
Bow, Oklahoma, April 17-21. 

The accompanying articles, calling at- 
tention to important persons and events 
in the life of the presbytery, were secured 
by Rev. Oscar Gardner, young Choctaw 
member of Indian Presbytery. 

The entire Church rejoices with Indian 
Presbytery in the completion of 100 years 
of heroic missionary service, and prays 
God’s richest blessing upon her efforts in 
the years that lie ahead. 


of the Presbyterian Church, 
both North and South, be it 
said that one consistent policy 
has marked her course. No 
cry of the Choctaws has ever 
gone up unheard; on no exo- 
dus have they ever gone but 
some representative of the 
Church has been in their wake 
and ofttimes in the van; no 
difficulties have they ever 
faced without her counsel and 
advice. There is no record that 
any missionary ever defrauded 
an Indian. The coffers* of 
this Church have ever been 








big to be either written or 

read, Therefore, the historian must select and elimi- 
nate, and his very process of selection and elimina- 
tion colors history. Even the history that I know 
of Indian Presbytery is too large to be covered in 
this article. Therefore I must select and eliminate, 
ever praying that I may be true to these hundreds 
of soldiers of the Cross, and may honor Him whom 
they served. 

The Presbytery of Indian is an outgrowth of a 
mission established at Eliot, Mississippi, in 1818, by 
Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury and his associates. The work 
has been controlled and supported by four separate 
boards and committees;! has been under the juris- 
diction of six separate synods;? has been named in 


*Rev. R. M. Firebaugh, D.D., is Superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions in Indian Presbytery. 

1 American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, 1818- 
54; Assembly's Committee of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., 1854-1861; Assembly’s Committee of Foreign Missions, 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., 1861-89; and Assembly’s Committee of 
Home Missions, 1889-1940. 

2Synods of South Carolina and Georgia, 1818-32; Mississippi, 
1832-50; Memphis, 1850-52; Arkansas, 1852-92; Texas, 1892-1908; 
and Oklahoma, 1908-1940. 
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open to their appeal, and her 
young men and maidens have responded to their 
call until a roster® of their names reads like the 
Eleventh Chapter of Hebrews. 

The Choctaws and Chickasaws have also been 
faithful to the Church and amenable to her wishes. 
Perhaps no people have ever_so eagerly received the 
gospel and advanced as rapidly in spite of all hin- 
drances placed in their pathway. Today the most 
skeptical heart would be touched by the hundreds 
of Christian Indians gathering to worship, and living 
everyday lives devoted to Jesus Christ. 


8 Presbyteries of South Alabama, 1818-28; Tombigbee, 1828-34; 
Arkansas, 1834-40; Indian, 1840-1940. 

* Minutes of the Assembly, December, 1861. For support of In- 
dian Missions, $4085.00. (Wonder -where they got it in 1861?) It 
is safe to estimate that the Presbyterian Church has given a million 
dollars to Indian Presbytery. Neither has it been all one-sided, for 
the Choctaws gave, in 1819, $2000.00 and 90 cows and calves. In 
1820 they gave $6000.00 to run for 16 years. (Cushman’s History, 
pages 137-140, 162 and 163.) They still give. Ask for the tribal 
records of their schools or ask Goodland Orphanage or Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College, or, better still, come to Indian Presbytery. 

5 A list furnished by Dr. S. M. Tenney, Curator of the Historical 
Foundation, gives a roll of 119 names from 1845-1861, and 69 min- 
isters from 1861-1926. 
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Ministers of Indian Presbytery, at Chishoktok Church 


The missionary enterprise is one of tremendous 
responsibilities against overwhelming odds, and 
should never be lightly undertaken without count- 
ing the cost. The records of all missionary fields 
bear out the fact that the greatest difficulties are 
faced, and the Devil’s forces are marshaled more 
efficiently, when the backwash of our civilization 
comes in contact with the race we seek to lead to 
Christ. Examples: Shanghai, yesterday and today. 
The Choctaws and Chickasaws have passed and are 
passing through this backwash, and are beginning to 
realize that there are all kinds of White men, and 
those without Christ in their hearts are often worse 
than their own people in their previous condition of 
savagery. To the credit of the Indians, no anti- 
Christian revolt has ever risen among them, though 
the feeling has at times run high. They have abided 
by the wiser counsel of their chiefs and leaders and 
held on to the gospel while suffering at the hands 
of other White brethren. 

And to the glory of the Presbyterian Church, in 
season and out, without hurt or hindrance, her 
heart has ever been open to the Red men in sym- 
pathy and aid, until, through a century and a quarter 
of work, having put her hand to the plow she has 
not turned back, but has held out to them “an in- 
heritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away.” 

The work of the Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury and his 
associates in establishing the mission in Mississippi 
cannot be rehearsed here. Suffice it to say that this 
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most fruitful work was completely disrupted by the 
Great Removal. 


1836-1861 


The prosecution of the work after the removal to 
Indian Territory was like the beginning of a new 
enterprise, with additional difficulties of being re- 
moved from civilization and poor facilities for 
travel, among a discouraged and distressed people. 
It was necessary to begin all over again, but begin 
they did without murmur or complaint. Logs were 
felled from the forest, lumber sawed by hand in sa'w 
pits, and fields were cleared and fenced. Sickness 
prevailed among both missionaries and Indians, but 
the tireless missionaries ever moved over miles of 
wilderness and mountain, serving as prophets of 
God, tutors of human learning, and ministers of 
healing. Quinine and calomel and faith in God were 
the agents used in the latter of these duties, while 
the Bible and Calvinism were the visible, outward 
elements in the former two. It should be said of 
them that though they did not claim to be specialists 
except in the prophet line, the results obtained per- 
haps equaled the patent nostrums of the present day. 

Yes, they had to deal with the variable human 
element. Preachers came and went, some fit and 
some unfit, but the majority proved effective co- 
workers. Teachers there were, likewise pro and 
con, but on the whole they proved to be self- 
sacrificing, whole-hearted men and women of God. 

The slavery question was being continually agi- 
tated during the latter part of this period. The 
Prudential Committee kept it constantly before 
workers, yet the brethren showed their wisdom 
and piety in dealing with this issue. We wonder 
how they did it, as the most of them were of New 
England background and their sympathies were 


Rev. Oscar Gardner and parents. Mr. Gardner is an elder of 
Old Bennington Church, and Superintendent of the Sunday 
school. Mrs. Gardner is active in the auxiliary 
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against slavery, still they adhered strictly to the 
principle of separation of Church and State. When 
the question was finally settled, they were able to 
continue on in the love and respect of the Indian 
people. 

Difficulties many and varied are continually aris- 
ing during the latter part of this period and one 
reads the brief accounts in the Minutes with the 
feeling that though the world may be round, human 
nature is flat, and the obstacles encountered in 
everything worth while are about the same in all 
ages. Yet when we are allowed to master the hard 
things, by the grace of God as these men did, we 
know that the Kingdom of God is round and moves 
ever on. So, at the close of the year 1853, eleven 
workers with eleven stations were doing splendid 
service as the result of twenty years of effort in the 
new field. 

The Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, 
not being able to get the mission and the presbytery 
to take action on the slavery question, decided to 
completely withdraw, and the presbytery and mis- 
sion were taken under the care of the Committee 
of Foreign Missions at Baltimore, Maryland, of 
which Rev. J. L. Wilson, D.D., was secretary. Yet 
the work grew and prospered, having eleven 
preachers, two lay brethren, and four licentiates. 
Schools had been growing and multiplying as the 
work was extended farther West. Though the 
times were stormy, the period closed with the foun- 
dations well laid and the workers solidly of one 
heart and one mind, “And the Lord adding to the 
church daily such as should be saved.” 


1861-1889 


The Civil War left its blight over everything, and 
the Indians were sufferers along with the rest. 
Schools were mostly closed for lack of teachers and 
funds, though many stayed open as neighborhood 
projects. The missionaries stayed by their jobs and 
increased their labor to carry on the work. The 
records of neither presbytery nor missions give us 
any mention of the war of strife. Copeland and 
Kingsbury answered every roll call of the presby- 
tery, some of the others were absent, but through 
leave for health or business reasons. One by one the 
Old Guard of original workers passed away. Alfred 
Wright was the first to go, in 1853. S. T. Libby 
passed on in 1868, and his property was turned over 
to his widow. Ebenezer Hotchkin entered into rest 
the same year. Byington’s last act was to finish trans- 
lating the Pentateuch into Choctaw in 1869. 

Urgent and hopeful calls were sent for recruits in 
1861, 1862, and 1863. In the Minutes of 1868 we 
find a paragraph not quite so hopeful: “Resolved 
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that, if two ministers are sent out this season, one 
be directed to labor in the churches at Wheelock 
Mountain Fork, and Mt. Zion, and the other in 
the churches of Kiamichi and Blue Counties.” Again 
in 1869 we read: “Resolved that if new missionaries 
are sent out this season, one should be first settled a 
Goodland and the next at Bennington.” God an- 
swered the “if” and sent Rev. W. J. B. Lloyd in 
1870. 

From 1870 to 1889 there was growth and expan- 
sion of the Indian work. In 1878 there were re- 
ported twenty-two organized churches, nine active 
ministers, and four licentiates. Rev. Charles Stuart, 
a colored minister, was in charge of the Negro 
churches. 

James Dyer was licensed to preach in September, 
1875, and ordained in April, 1879. His ministry was 
a long and useful one among his own people. Rev. 
J. J. Read was received from the Presbytery of 
Brazos, September, 1877. The splendid work that 
he and his wife did still lives in the hearts and lives 
of many people in southeast Oklahoma. Rev. J. P. 
Turnbull, an Indian preacher, was ordained in 1878, 
and arrangements were made to send him as a mis- 
sionary to the wild tribes in western Oklahoma. He 
and Rev. C. T. Steward made a lengthy visit and 
tour among the wild tribes of the West in 1880. 

Rev. Charles E. Hotchkin, son of the first Hotch- 
kin and uncle of the present Ebenezer Hotchkin, 
was licensed to preach April 14, 1883, and ordained 
June 9, 1884. He became a very useful man among 
the workers. Although a White man, he was often 
times the best interpreter for both Choctaw and 
English. Rev. J. P. Gibbons left his plow and 
came to Indian Territory in 1884. He was licensed 
in the fall of 1884, and ordained two years later. He 
was an associate and cousin of W. J. B. Lloyd, 
and the two working together have left their mark 
upon the Indian work for all time. 


1889-1940 


In the year 1889 the Indian work was transferred 
from the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 
to the Executive Committee of Home Missions, 
under whose direction it is still being carried on. 
During this period we not only have many of the 
workers of the former period, like Lloyd and Gib- 
bons, still continuing their splendid work, but new 
men add their valuable service, of whom the most 
prominent were Rev. C. J. Ralston and Rev. J. Y. 
Collins. 

The twenty-year period from 1890 to 1910 was 
one of great development in Indian leadership. The 
tribal governments of both Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws were functioning at their best. Many of the 
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Indian boys of both tribes who had been trained in 
the churches and schools, some of whom had been 
sent on to college in the states, were now at the 
head of their tribal affairs. The schools during this 
period were partly supported by the tribe, and 
managed jointly by both tribal government and 
resbytery. Consequently, leaders like Jonas Wolfe 
and Allen Cravatt of the Chickasaws, and Bailey 
Spring, Tom Hunter, Silas Bacon, Sam Dyer, Cor- 


- nelius Jones, Osborne Frazier, Watson Anderson, 


and Levi Waychubbi of the Choctaws were de- 
veloped. These men were powers in the Church 
and in Indian affairs. Not only individuals, but 
whole families were noted for their leadership; such 
families as the Gardners, Le Flores, Risners, Folsoms, 
Smiths, Colberts, Wrights, Hunters, Hotemas, and 
many others whose children and grandchildren still 
serve in the Kingdom of God. 

The period from 1910 until the present marks the 
mighty transition that has taken place since the 
change from Tribal Affairs to State Affairs, a change 
perhaps almost as great as the one from Mississippi 
to Indian Territory, though it has not entailed as 
much suffering. It has been long drawn out and 
the end is not yet in sight. Of this period the writer 
does not feel he is capable of speaking. He has been 
too much in the thick of it, and he must leave it to 
some other writer to justly appraise. 

We still carry on. Like the Old Guard we are 
beginning to have some “ifs.” Not “ifs” about a 
sovereign God, nor about a persistent, loving church, 
nor concerning a great people, but an “if” as to 


whether we have sense enough to rightly handle the 
situation. 


“Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan his work in vain; 
God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.” 


Thus we would begin a new century, humbled 
by the glorious company we have been called upon 
to follow, yet thankful that we have the same God 
to serve and the same Saviour, who still moves in 
the midst of His candlesticks. 

Weare thankful, too, for our faithful co-workers, 
like E. Hotchkin and E. D. Miller, who are White, 
and for Rogers Frazier, L. A. Lawrence, Jeff Bacon, 
John Holden and Nelson Wolfe, who are the right 
kind of Red, and for the splendid young Indian men 
of the Oscar Gardner and Grady James type. And 
last, but not least, for the two candidates who will 
go to the seminary this fall. 

And in conclusion, we are thankful for the thou- 
sands of Choctaws and Chickasaws living today, to- 
gether with the thousands of the past who will sit 
around the council fires of the New Jerusalem and 
blend their voices with the Psalmist in the 145th 
Psalm: “Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised; 
and his greatness is unsearchable. One generation 
shall praise thy works to another, and shall declare 
thy mighty acts.... Thy kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, and thy dominion endureth throughout 
all generations.” 





W. A. Durant—Principal Chief 
of the Choctaw Nation 


By OSCAR GARDNER* 


Cuter DuRANT IS A SON OF THE MANSE, AND AN OUT- 
standing product of our missionary work among the 
Choctaws. He was born March 18, 1866, at Ben- 
nington, Indian Territory. His father was Sylvester 
Durant, a Choctaw Indian Presbyterian preacher 
and interpreter. His mother was Martha Robinson, 
born and reared in Middle Tennessee on Duck 
River, of Scotch-Irish descent. 

He was educated in the public schools of Ben- 
nington and Durant and also attended Arkansas Col- 





*Rev. Oscar Gardner, is one of our young Choctaw ministers in 
Indian Presbytery. 
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lege at Batesville, Arkansas, a Presbyterian College; 
and graduated from that institution in the class of 
1886. After returning home to Durant, Indian Ter- 
ritory, he taught school one year. Later he went 
into the stock-raising and farming business and 
studied law. 

In 1889 he was admitted to practice law in the 
Indian courts of the Choctaw Nation, and later was 
admitted to practice law in the Federal courts at 
Paris, Texas. When Oklahoma became a state, he 
was admitted to practice law in all the courts of the 
state, and later the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Before statehood, when the Choctaw Nation 
still had its own government, he was elected a mem- 
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ber of the House of Representatives from Blue 
County, the Indian County that covered the same 
area that Bryan County does now; and he served in 
that capacity for several years. In fact, he served 
until the Choctaw Nation gave up their government. 
He was speaker of the House of the Choctaw Legis- 
lature. 

After statehood, while still being a member of the 
Choctaw Legislature and Speaker, he was elected a 
member of the House of the State Legislature and 
was elected Speaker of that body during the Third 
Legislature, thereby serving in the capacity as 
Speaker of both legislatures in the same area and at 
the same time. In 1937 he was appointed by the 
President of the United States as Principal Chief 
of the Choctaw Nation. 

He has long been known as a public speaker, and 
the chief characteristic of his many addresses is the 
emphasis he gives to religious training. In 1938, 
Old Bennington Church celebrated its Ninetieth 
Anniversary. Chief Durant was the first old-timer 
to arrive, and he was there for Sunday school. In 
the afternoon many of the old-timers told of the 
church in their day. Chief Durant was the last 





speaker. Like many other visitors, he had not been 
privileged to worship there for long years, but this 
historical old church was still home to him, He 
paid tribute to Rev. and Mrs. W. J. B. Lloyd, who 
gave sixty-four years of their lives to Old Benning- 
ton Church. What these missionaries did for the 
Choctaws will never be told. They seemed to have 
been always doing good, and too busy to record 
their labors or think of tomorrow. Mr. Durant told 
how the Lloyd home had been his home after the 
death of his parents, and that much of his education 
he owed to the interest of Brother Lloyd. 

When the First Presbyterian Church of Durant, 
Oklahoma, was organized, Chief Durant was a4 
charter member. He taught the Men’s Bible Class 
for a number of years. His membership is still in 
the First Church and he never fails to attend when 
in the city. 

Mr. Durant is a real servant of the Choctaw In- 
dians in his present capacity. His loyalty to tribal 
interest, plus his resemblance to France’s illustrious 
statesman, makes Chief Durant the Clemenceau of 
the Choctaws. 





Indian Presbytery Centenary 





A Roll Call of the Faithful 















































An all-day meeting at one of the Indian churches 


By W. B. MORRISON* 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO THIS YEAR, IN THE WILDERNESS 
west of Arkansas, Indian Presbytery was set up. 
The first Choctaws, sadly giving up their homes in 
Mississippi, had moved thither some eight years be- 
fore. It is significant that the last settlement in Ar- 
kansas, just across from the Indian country, was 
called “Ultima Thule,” the remotest land. 


Lorinc S. WILLIAMS 


The first missionary, in point of time, to work in 
the new country was Loring S. Williams. He had 
been one of the pioneers along with Kingsbury in 
Mississippi. He came with the first emigrant group 
in 1832 and established a school on the banks of 
Mountain Fork River, ten miles west of Ultima 
Thule, and called it Bethabara. His station was 
not permanent, and because of ill health he left the 


*Dr. William B. Morrison is professor of History in Southeastern 
State Teachers College, Durant, Oklahoma. 
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territory before the work was permanently estab- 
lished. He later went to lowa where he lived to an 


advanced age. 
ALFRED WRIGHT 


The first permanent work among the Choctaws 
in Oklahoma was established by Alfred Wright at 
Wheelock, in 1832, this point being thirty-five or 
forty miles farther west than Bethabara. Here this 
great man set up a school, and, on December g, 
1832, followed up his preliminary work by organiz- 
ing the first church among the western Choctaws. 
This church became the nucleus for the later Indian 
Presbytery. Wright was a tireless worker, a 
preacher, teacher, translator, and physician. In 1843 
he built a stone church, which he called “Jehovah- 
Jireh.” This church still stands, the oldest place of 
worship in Oklahoma. Alfred Wright died in 1853 
and was buried near his church, where the grave 
and a long epitaph may be seen today. 


EBENEZER HoTCHKIN 


Probably the next notable Choctaw missionary 
in point of time was Ebenezer Hotchkin, teacher 
af preacher, who at first aided the work of Wright, 
but later, and for the best part of his life, assisted by 
the efforts of a devoted wife, operated a mission 
school at Goodwater near the mouth of Kiamichi 
River. He was the master teacher among the earlier 
missionaries. The following brief excerpt from the 
Minutes of Indian Presbytery, April 10, 1868, gives 
a summary of his activities: “Brother Hotchkin was 
born in 1803, and joined the Choctaw Mission as a 
teacher in 1828. In 1832 he was licensed to preach 
the gospel, and in 1841 he was ordained to the full 
work of the gospel ministry wa the Choctaws. 
He was a devoted laborer in the Master’s vineyard, 
and bore a large share in the management of board- 
ing and other schools for the education of Choctaw 
children.” He died while on a visit to his early 
home in Massachusetts, October 28, 1867. His wife 
survived him less than one month. 


Cyrus KINGSBURY 


Often described as “the prince of early mission- 
aries,” Cyrus Kingsbury was a product of the great 
movement that grew out of the famous “Haystack 
Prayer Meeting,” and the founding of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. He 
was educated at Brown University and Andover 
Seminary. Kingsbury was one of the first mission- 
aries sent out by the Board to the Cherokees at 
Missionary Ridge, near Chattanooga, Tennessee. In 
1818 he was called on to open up the work among 
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the Choctaws in Mississippi. In 1835 he came to 
Indian Territory in a similar capacity, establishing 
headquarters at Pine Ridge near Fort Towson. He 
remained the guiding hand in our mission work 
among the Choctaws until his death in 1870, at the 
advanced age of eighty-four. When the great crisis 
of the Civil War came, Kingsbury led Indian Pres- 
bytery into the Southern Church, and was a member 
of the first Assembly at Augusta, Georgia. He was 
preéminently the Christian statesman of our early 
Indian work, and his splendid services will never be 
forgotten. 


Cyrus ByINGTON 


As Kingsbury was the statesman of the early 
Choctaw mission, so Cyrus Byington may justly be 
called its scholar. He was born at Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, and was educated as a lawyer. Hear- 
ing the missionary call, he volunteered and joined 
Kingsbury in Mississippi. Coming to Indian Terri- 
tory in 1835, he founded a station not far from the 
Arkansas line, calling it after his native town, 
Stockbridge. He mastered the Choctaw language 
thoroughly, became a translator, prepared a gram- 
mar and also a dictionary, the latter eventually 
containing more than 10,000 words. It may be 
added that he was a tireless Christian worker, and 
an eloquent preacher. Perhaps because of his rather 
demonstrative delivery, the Indians dubbed him, 
“Sounding Horn.” 


O.Iver P. STarK 


This missionary, the first regularly appointed to 
serve at Goodland, came from the North in 1850 
with his young wife and three small children. Mrs. 
Stark lived only a few months, and hers became 
the first grave in the Goodland cemetery, which 
now contains the ashes of so many faithful servants 
of the Church. Mr. Stark carried on a very success- 
ful work at Goodland and over a wide field adjacent. 
At the time of the Civil War, when all mission 
work in the territory was well-nigh destroyed, the 
Goodland Church reported a membership of over 
200 communicants. After the war, his work at 
Goodland became so disrupted that he moved his 
family to Paris, Texas, his mission falling into other 
hands. Fifteen years later, however, he returned 
to the territory to operate a mission school, New 
Spencer, north of Soper. There he died, and is now 
buried in a neglected cemetery near the site of that 
almost-forgotten mission. 


CuHartes C, CoPpELAND 


Mr. Copeland came to this field in 1842, and was 
active almost continually until his death in 1869. 
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He is particularly to be remembered in connection 
with the founding of the church at Bennington— 
still listed as Old Bennington on the rolls of Indian 
Presbytery. Bennington, Vermont, was the birth- 
place of Mr. Copeland, so he gave that name to the 
mission he served. Like many other missionaries 
from the North, he suffered persecution during the 
Civil War. At one time he would probably have 
been killed but for the courage of Mary Semple 
Hotchkin, devoted missionary teacher, who had 
Copeland, then ill, put into a wagon and covered 
up with straw. She then took the reins and drove 
the team across into Texas and to safety, for the 
time being at least. 


OrHeR Pre-War MissIONARIES OF INDIAN 
PRESBYTERY 


The records show a large number of other men 
who served for longer or shorter periods. Among 
them may be noted: Joel Woods, Samuel Moulton, 
A. D. Jones, P. Austin, J. Olmstead, H. K. Cope- 
land, D. H. Winship, J. Potter, L. Bissell, J. C. 
Strong, D. Breed, E. Lathrop, John A. Beals, 
G. Pierson, Robert Wolf, John Edwards, S. L. 
Hobbs, George Ainslie, Alexander Reid, and H. 
Balentine. 


NATIVE PREACHERS 


From the records it would seem that Pliny Fiske 
was the first Choctaw to be ordained to the minis- 
try. He seems to have served well but unobtrusively 
until his death in 1866. He had spent four years of 
study at Marietta, Ohio, in preparation for the min- 
istry. 

The most notable of early Choctaw ministers, 
however, was Allen Wright. He came West as a 
small boy during the Removal. His mother died and 
was buried in an unmarked grave somewhere along 
the “Trail of Tears.” Being a promising child, the 
missionaries placed him in school, first at Lukfata, 
then at Pine Ridge, where he came under the influ- 
ence of the sainted Kingsbury. Later he completed 
preparatory work at Spencer Academy, and then 
went to Union College, Schenectady, New York, 
where he thoroughly prepared himself for the gos- 
pel ministry. His ministerial training was taken at 
Union Seminary, New York City. He came back 
to the piri and devoted the remaining thirty 
years of his life to the highest interests of his peo- 


ple. Allen Wright is credited with giving the State 
of Oklahoma its name. Besides services as a minister, 
Wright filled every important office within the gift 
of his nation. One of his sons was the nationally 
known singer and evangelist, Frank Hall Wright. 
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The lives of these two men would alone be an ample 
justification for Indian missions. 


LATER LEADERS 


By 1870, the older leaders among the white mis- 
sionaries had largely passed to their eternal reward, 
or had returned to their native North. 


W. J. B. Lioyp 


Among the notable men of the later period of In- 
dian Presbytery, first mention must be given to 
William James Beard Lloyd. He was born in South 
Carolina, but removed to Arkansas as a young man, 
and served in the Confederate army with the forces 
of that state. He was severely wounded at the Battle 
of Pea Ridge, Arkansas, and suffered many priva- 
tions in the war. After the war, though already 
thirty years of age, he studied for the ministry and 
was licensed to preach in 1870. The same year he 
heard the call of the Foreign Mission Committee for 
a volunteer to the depleted Indian work. Coming 
to the territory, he settled at Bennington, and for 
the remaining forty-six years of his life was the 
guiding spirit of Indian Presbytery, a preacher of 
great devotion, a promoter of education, and the 
trusted friend of the Indian people. When he passed 
away in 1916, the greatest crowd ever seen in Ben- 
nington attended his funeral. The service was con- 
ducted by Dr. S. L. Morris, then Secretary of Home 
Missions. His text was, “Know ye not that there is 
a prince and a great man fallen this day in Israel?” 


JEREMIAH J. READ 


While Lloyd led the work among the Choctaws 
during a long period of time, another man arose to 
do a similar work among the Chickasaws, J. J. Read. 
Like Lloyd, he had served with the Confederate 
forces from his native state of Mississippi. After the 
war he prepared for the ministry, serving first in 
Texas, where for some years he served as pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Houston. Later his 
health became impaired, and, being advised to seek 
a higher altitude, he accepted a call to take charge 
of Spencer Academy in the Choctaw Nation. After 
a few years, however, Mr. Read moved to Wapa- 
nucka in the Chickasaw Nation, where for the re- 
mainder of his life (he died in 1898) he devoted 
himself to carrying the gospel to the Chickasaws. 
Under his guidance, Jonas Wolfe, the first native 
Chickasaw, was ordained to the ministry, and num- 
erous churches were established throughout that 
Nation. In all of this arduous service, he was cap- 

(Continued on page 191) 
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The 1940 Birthday Objective 


—For Bible School Movement, especially 
among Neglected Groups of our Southland. 


By SARAH LEE TIMMONS* 


As ANNOUNCED IN THE DECEMBER, 1939, ISSUE OF 
the PRESBYTERIAN SurRvEY, the Woman’s Auxiliary 
Birthday offering will go this year to further pro- 
mote the Assembly’s Vacation Bible School Move- 
ment in our own Southland. This is a cause that is 
near and dear to many a child’s, as well as many 
a mother’s, heart. 

In deciding upon the Bible School Movement as 
the Objective of the 1940 Birthday Offering, it was 
with the particular thought of this movement as 
an agency of evangelistic service. Many are the 
testimonials (as to the value of the Vacation Bible 
School Movement in reaching individuals, families, 
and communities for Christ) that have come to the 
office of the Committee on Woman’s Work, as 
well as that of the Executive Committee of Reli- 
gious Education who will be charged with the 
responsibility of administering the gift according 
to plans agreed upon. (See article by Dr. Grant in 
the March Survey, page 102.) All of these show 
that this objective is one worthy of the loyal interest 
and support of the women of the Church. 

On a recent visit to the office of the Committee 
on Woman’s Work, Miss Lois Garrison, of our 
Chinese Mission in New Orleans, told of the advan- 
tages of the Vacation Bible School to the Chinese 
children; also of the influence of the schools upon 
the life of the French-speaking people for the bene- 
fit of whose children she conducts a Vacation Bible 
School during her summer vacation! Look for Miss 
Garrison’s article in some early issue of the Church 
papers. Through the Birthday Offering it is hoped 
that the work among such groups may be enlarged. 
The Bible School Movement for other foreign- 
speaking groups, too, will be enlarged. 

Any one who has ever helped with or had the 
privilege of looking in on a Bible School for Negro 
children will be glad to know that through the 
1940 offering, many more such schools will be 
possible for them during the years just ahead. 

There is no group within the bounds of our As- 
sembly in which the women of our Church are 
more interested, perhaps, than that of the Indian. 
Poor, desperately poor, many of them are, and only 





*Mrs. Timmons is Director of Educational Department of Com- 


mittee on Woman’s Work and in charge of promotion of Birthday 
Objective. 
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through some help, other than their own, can some 
of them hope to have a Vacation Bible School for 
their children, however much they may desire it. 

In the mountain sections, too, and in poorer rural 
communities, there are hundreds, yea thousands, of 
children who through the years may be given an 
opportunity of attending a Vacation Bible School 
because of this gift which the Auxiliary is to make 
in May. This is our nineteenth Birthday Offering. 
We want to make it one of the very largest. We 
believe it will be, for as we read, in this and in the 
May issues of the Survey and in our Church papers, 
the many fine heart stories which depict the oppor- 
tunities for reaching the unreached for Christ 
through Vacation Bible Schools, we are going to 
make this a real love offering, and love always finds 
a way to give! 

The influence of this Birthday Offering will be 
greatly enlarged through the plan for its use which 
makes possible the service of many of the girls of 
our General Assembly’s Training School. And how 
appropriate is this during the year that our Assem- 
bly has called upon us to consider the need for 
enlarging the usefulness of that school. Here is one 
way that the contribution of the Training School 
will be felt throughout our entire Church, and thus 
the Birthday Offering of the women will be serving 
a double purpose. The plans for the use of the 
Birthday gift provide for the training of local 
leadership who will have a very definite service to 
render in helping with the Vacation Bible Schools. 
The young women of the Training School, after 
having themselves received the training, will be sent 
to certain strategic places to pass on to volunteer 
workers the help which will make their service more 
efficient. Doubtless there are many capable leaders 
in our Church who long to give a more effective 
service in their own churches and near-by needy 
communities, and who will be ready when called 
upon to better fit themselves for their duties. Watch 
the Church papers for stories of how the Training 
School girls were used the past year in conducting 
Vacation Bible Schools in communities where they 
were working. It is hoped that more of them can 
be used in this work as a result of this Birthday love 
offering of our women. 

At a recent international meeting of Christian 

(Continued on page 184) 
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Winning Souls and 
Through 


Tue Martin County Home Mission FIELD WISHES 
to add its voice to that of the Church as a whole 
in thanking the leaders of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
for designating the 1940 Birthday Offering for the 
promotion of vacation Bible schools throughout the 
Southland. 

Since 1932 we have held 22 schools, with an 
enrollment of around 2,000 children, and it is our 
honest, candid, and unbiased conviction that they 
have done more than any other activity of our 
program to reach the children of Martin County 
for the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Take the vacation Bible school away from our 
children and you will break their little hearts. 

Take the vacation Bible school out of the Martin 
County Home Mission field and you will break 
its back! 

For the vacation Bible school is both the heart 
and the backbone of our religious work among the 
children of our county. 

We believe, yea, we know, that the Woman’s 
Auxiliary has made a wise choice in deciding to 
give their Birthday Offering.in 1940 to this great 
and worthy, and oft-neglected activity of the 
Church’s work. 


Best-Likep ACTIVITY 


The Martin County Home Mission field believes 
in the vacation Bible school because we have learned 
from experience during the past eight years that it 
is the best-liked activity of the Church among the 
children and the young people. From the youngest 
to the oldest they love the vacation Bible school 
with all their hearts. 

In 1932 we held our first vacation Bible school in 
the county at Bear Grass. We had just opened a 
new Sunday school at Roberson’s Chapel, and 
the announcement of the Bible school was made 
there. A good many of the children attending there 
lived at least four miles from Bear Grass, yet, on 
Monday morning when the school opened, there 
was a group of twenty children present who had 
walked the distance of four miles to attend the 
school, and most of these children walked eight 
miles every day for two whole weeks in order to 
attend this school. 


*Rev. Z. T. Piephoff is pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Wil- 
liamston, N. C. 
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Training Leaders 


Vacation Bible Schools 


y Z. T. PIEPHOFF* 


As soon as the Christmas programs are over, the 
next great event in the life of the Church and of 
our work throughout the county is the vacation 
Bible school. And, as soon as the New Year. rolls 
around, the children begin to ask if we are going to 
have a vacation Bible school during the summer. 
As spring begins to open up, they become impatient 
for the public school to close and the vacation Bible 
school to begin. 

The children of some communities, where we do 
not conduct a school, in planning their summer 
visiting will always choose the time when the Bible 
school is in session at the place to be visited, so that 
they can attend, too. Sometimes it is difficult to 
get the children to attend the Sunday school week 
by week, but with the vacation Bible school it is 
different. Yes, our experience in holding twenty- 
two of these schools during the past eight years is 
that it is the most liked activity of the Church. 


TRAINS AND DEvELoPS LEADERS 


The Martin County Home Mission field believes 
in the vacation Bible school because its develops and 
turns out pupils who are qualified and capable of 
becoming teachers and leaders in the work of the 
Church. 

The greatest need of all home-mission churches 
is teachers and still more teachers. One of the chief 
reasons why many of these churches do not con- 
duct vacation Bible schools of their own and why 
they have such poor programs is because they do 
not have the leaders necessary for such a program. 
If they are to be saved from dry rot, the present 
children must do it, and they will do it if a series 
of vacation Bible schools are held for them. Vaca- 
tion Bible schools turn out leaders. . 

During the past summer four vacation Bible 
schools were held in the Martin County Home Mis- 
sion field. During the eight weeks of these schools 
we had a staff of thirty. Of these 30, at least twenty- 
one were local girls and women. And of these 
twenty-one at least fifteen had been trained through 
vacation Bible school attendance and study. 

In a vacation Bible school, with its three-hour 
session every morning for two or more weeks in 
succession, and with its systematic classes and its 
splendid curriculum, you can teach the children 
more about the importance and value and place of 
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the Church in the community and in their own lives 
than they can possibly be taught in from one to 
five years by the other method. Some of our chil- 
dren less than twelve years of age have already 
received more religious training than their parents 
or grandparents have. 

Again, the vacation Bible school does not stop 
with filling their minds and hearts with the things 
of the Spirit, but it gives them a splendid oppor- 
tunity to develop into teachers and leaders through 
the expression of their gifts during the sessions of 
the school. 

When our boys and girls get too old to be pupils, 
we urge them to continue to come, and we permit 
them to act as assistant teachers, and finally as teach- 
ers. Then we urge them to give an additional 
amount of their time in other schools. In one of 
our schools during the past summer there were five 
teachers. Four of them were young people, and 
these four came from three different communities. 
One lived six miles away; and another, twelve. In 
another school of twelve teachers, nine of them 
were local teachers, and seven of them had grown 
up in the Bible school in which they were now 
teaching. These young people are often our pianists 
and teachers in outpost work. 

Vacation Bible schools train and develop leaders! 


Finest METHOD FOR DoInc EVANGELISTIC WorK 


The Martin County Home Mission Field believes 
in vacation Bible schools because they are by far 
the finest method for doing evangelistic work 
among the children that we know anything about. 

The vacation Bible school provides a program 
of religious education for a large group of children 
who do not, and who cannot, attend any of the 
other services of the Church. The training received 
there is all they get. The vacation Bible school 
recruits scholars for the Sunday school. If you can 
get them to the vacation Bible school first, many 
of them will continue to the other services of the 
Church. 

The vacation Bible school is a splendid evange- 
listic agency because it brings the “preacher” and 
the children together in a less formal and more 
intimate way than any other activity of the Church. 
Through handwork, recreation, music, and Bible 
study the children come to know their pastor better. 
They discover that he is just one of them, and that 
he too loves to play and sing and joke and have a 
wholesome good time. It dawns upon them, possibly 
for the first time, that you can be a good Christian 
and still be happy. At Church and Sunday school 
you do not have time to become friendly with the 
children, but at the vacation Bible school it is dif- 
ferent—you can become great friends there, and 
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what is more natural than talking to your boys and 
girls about accepting Jesus, after you have won their 
confidence and friendship? We always teach our 
Juniors and Intermediates the plan of salvation, and 
somewhere in the course we ask for a definite com- 
mittal, At Roberson’s Chapel, in 1936, there were 
sixteen Juniors and Intermediates in attendance, and 
all sixteen made professions and accepted Jesus as 
their personal Saviour. 

At one of our points, where we have held a vaca- 
tion Bible school for the past seven years, fifty-two 
children have come into the membership of that 
church because of the training they received in 
these schools. Many of them are now fine Christian 
young people doing their part in the work. 

Not so long ago we were holding a vacation Bible 
school at one of our various points. The school was 
being held in June, a very busy month for farmers. 
We discovered that we could get one of our min- 
isters to hold a week’s meeting for us if we would 
hold it in June. When we mentioned it, everyone 
was of the opinion that they were too busy to come. 
We realized, however, that if we didn’t have it then 
we couldn’t have it at all, so we decided to have it. 
The vacation Bible school ran for a week, and then 
the meeting started. After the week had passed, 
everyone agreed that it was the best meeting they 
had ever had. The congregations overflowed the 
church, and sixteen were added on profession of 
faith. The secret? The children of the Bible school 
insisted that their parents bring them back each 
night to the meeting, and they came! : 

Yes, we believe in the vacation Bible school be- 
cause in our work we have discovered that it is a 
very fine and convenient way to do evangelistic 
work among the children. 

The good that has been accomplished through 
our twenty-two vacation Bible schools makes us all 
the more anxious to hold even more. In Albemarle 
Presbytery there are 350,000 persons out of Christ. 
A large percentage of these are children. They are 
not out of Christ because they want to be, but 
chiefly because they have never had the opportunity 
of attending the services of the Church. Even 
though we are now working in eight different 
places, vacation Bible schools are held in only four 
of these places. Believe it or not, two persons can- 
not be in four places at once. And even if we had 
the equipment and finances needed to hold other 
schools, which we do not have, it would be humanly 
impossible for us to hold them without additional 
trained leaders. 

Is it any wonder then that we eagerly and anxi- 
ously join our beloved Church in saying “thank 
you” to the women of the Auxiliary? 
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Summer Bible School Movement 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN* 


Tue 1940 BirtHDAY OFFERING OF THE WoMAN’S 
Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., is desig- 
nated for the vacation Bible school movement in our 
Church, For details about this great enterprise, read 
the able article on page 102 of the March issue of 
the PRESBYTERIAN SurvEY by Dr. Edward D. Grant, 
on “The 1940 Birthday Offering.” 

The offering this year is providential, as it fits in 
with the study of the Home Mission book, Chapels 
—Today’s Evangelistic Frontier, by Dr. Samuel 
McPheeters Glasgow, and also with the evangelistic 
crusade now under way throughout our Assembly. 
There is nothing that will promote the chapel move- 
ment more than vacation Bible schools conducted 
for neglected children. The vacation Bible school 
movement will do much to make the evangelistic 
crusade effective and permanent. 

This movement is not a passing fad. Experiences 
of many religious workers have proved it to be one 
of the most satisfactory methods of evangelism. The 
movement has passed the period of experimentation, 
and has become a fixed part of the religious educa- 
tional program of all the leading denominations. As 
early as 1866 a vacation Bible school was organized 
in the historic First Baptist Church of Boston. In 


the earlier period, under the leadership of individual 
churches and welfare societies, schools of various 
types were organized. 


Rosert G. BoviL_e 


In the nineties, a young Canadian minister was 
called from a successful pastorate in Canada to be 
the superintendent of the Baptist City Mission in 
New York City. This was Rev. Robert G. Boville, 
who was familiar with the first regularly organized 
vacation Bible school, in Montreal, Canada. Chris- 
tian laymen as early as 1877 commenced this school 
with a full program consisting of “hymns, songs, 
Scripture reading, stories, military drill, Bible mem- 
ory work, calisthenics, manual work, and patriotic 
exercises,”’ 1 

This school had been such a success that Mr. 
Boville was lead to believe that something similar 
might be done for the large number of under- 
privileged children in the poorer sections of the 
city of New York. He was moved by the sight of 
the neglected children spending their time in idle 


*Rev. H. W. McLaughlin, D.D., is Director of Country Church 
and Sunday School Extension. 


1 DeBlois and Gorham; Christian Religious Education, 
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play, petty gambling, and quarreling under evil in- 
fluences. In co6peration with the pastor of the 
Epiphany Baptist Church and some of his lay work- 
ers, a school was started in 1898. The movement 
soon captured the imagination of religious leaders 
all over America. In 1tgo1 there were five such 
schools in the city of New York, and in 1912 there 
were 141 American cities in which vacation Bible 
schools had proved a startling success. 

In 1905 Dr. Boville accepted the invitation of the 
Federation of Churches of New York City to be- 
come the leader of the vacation Bible school enter- 
prise. This gave him an opportunity to make the 
movement interdenominational. In 1910 the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., adopted vacation Bible 
schools as a part of its religious educational pro- 
gram. The growth of the movement became phe- 
nomenal in several denominations, including: our 
own. In 1928 the International Council of Religious 
Education made it an integral part of its organiza- 
tion. No other agency was so popular as this, and 
none made quite so ready an approach to homes 
that were out of touch with the Church. This was 
the judgment of the advocates of vacation Bible 
schools. 

Rev. Homer L. Grice, of the Sunday School Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, estimated that 
in 1938 his denomination conducted 3,548 vacation 
Bible schools, with an enrollment of 375,455 and an 
average daily attendance of 279,196. This was an 
increase of 1,028 schools and 111,396 in enrollment 
over 1937. Of this enrollment 321,354 were pupils of 
Beginner, Primary, Junior, and Intermediate age, and 
54,010 were faculty members. There was approxi- 
mately one faculty member to every six pupils en- 
rolled. Of the 321,354 pupils enrolled, about sixty 
thousand were from other than Baptist Sunday 


schools, and about 15,000 others attended no Sunday 
school. 


A Muisstonary AGENCY 


The movement began and continued for many 
years as a missionary method of bringing the gospel 
to homes and children of the unevangelized masses. 
It was later adopted and used as an educational 
method for the instruction of the children in the 
churches. 

The movement began as a missionary agency for 
neglected children in the cities. It has, however, 
been discovered that the challenge in the rural areas 
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is even greater than in the cities, partly because 
there are larger numbers of children in the villages 
and open country, and partly because there are 
fewer other agencies at work for the vast number 
of children in the rural districts. Rev. Victor C. 
Detty, a country Presbyterian pastor, says: 


“The minister in the town and country church finds here 
a very valuable agency for community service. He may 
take advantage of its strategic values, among which may be 
listed the following: 1. It uses a vacation time which other- 
wise might be wasted or harmful. 2. It has a long term of 
consecutive days with the advantage of accumulating interest 
in religion. 3. It has comparatively long daily sessions of 
two and one half to three hours as against the one hour ses- 
sion of the Sunday school. 4. It helps to meet the need for 
more time for systematic religious education. 5. It satisfies 
the three aims of religious education: (a) evangelism, (b) 
knowledge of the Bible, and (c) development of religious 
personality. 6. It utilizes the values of worship, instruction, 
play, and social service.” 


Rev. Clyde J. Walsh, pastor of a country field 
in Virginia, says: 

“The vacation Bible school is the church express- 
ing itself in the terms of its boyhood and girlhood, 
ministering to their needs and developing them into 
more devoted and better informed young Chris- 
tians.”” 

JERUSALEM SERVES JUDEA 
This movement affords not only an opportunity 


for country churches to instruct their own children 
and also those from families not connected with 


any church, but also it offers an avenue for city 
churches to bring the teachings of God’s Word to 
the children of surrounding countrysides who have 
been spiritually neglected. A good way to discover 
areas of opportunity is to visit the public schools 
which serve the country people and get a showing 
of hands of all children who did not attend a Bible 
school last summer, and also a showing of hands of 
all children who were not in Sunday school last 
Sunday. If the rural schools in the 1,500 counties 
in the South could be visited during the month of 
May, 1940, hundreds of opportunities for vacation 
Bible schools where they have never been held 
before would, by this method, be discovered. 
There are still great possibilities for the enlarge- 
ment of the program of vacation Bible schools in the 
16 Southern states. While in 1938 the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention reports 3,548 vacation Bible pris 
86 out of every 100 churches failed to report such 
a school. The Presbyterian Church, U. S., for 1938 
reported 975 vacation Bible schools, with an enroll- 
ment of 77,123. Our Assembly reports 3,488 
churches. Out of every 100 Southern Presbyterian 
churches, 72 do not report any vacation Bible school 
work. In addition, there are thousands of com- 
munities in which no denomination is providing 
adequate teaching of the Word of God. These are 
open doors of opportunity. The following is a 
tabulation showing the number of churches not 
reporting vacation Bible schools by synods: 





Number of Churches Percentage of Churches 


Number of Number of not Reporting not Reporting 
Synods Churches Bible Schools Bible Schools Bible Schools 

PIADEWD. «<2 yaks oo Cag eae 189 49 140 74 
Appalachia i Oe Atay ome eee a 188 59 129 68 
PEMMRIONS, 6:53 <i sien ease RE ee 122 23 99 81 
NER 5 ice ocloe Gin os ACE Ree was 135 52 83 61 
COGS. ass coiuicee Coats wk sree ene 252 96 156 61 
Rent y 25255 eee aon eae 165 42 123 74 
Lowisiana.: 2.8.5: cask can aoe eae 96 33 63 65 
Mises | 5.046%, - ris tal) via ere eel 271 16 255 94 
ne ORE Kae Bingo, Si Ee: Sates 2 Ga 3p 127 16 111 87 
North Cacéliana.:. ¢ . 3.5 eek: 535 198 337 62 
eee PgR ean figs Toe ee a Ar ie eae nee 53 9 44 83 
Snedecor Memorial..................-. 47 (No report) 

onuth Comes. <i 5% bocca ea os 277 73 204 73 
PORN 6s anuitls ooeideendialvanase. 124 25 99 79 
| OR RAR ae Linco Binge ag 371 47 324 87 
Vieginia. Riba A RS 431 215 216 50 
West Viewiniiius. S35 sauldhe. but ert 105 22 83 79 
General Agsoualilig. 26s ooo. ca essicncous s 3,488 975 2,513 72 





The Birthday Offering will make it possible to 
train a large number of capable volunteer workers. 
These workers may furnish a leadership for volun- 
teers in local churches and local communities in 
conducting these schools. 

Children in almost every community in the South 
have an opportunity for education in the public 
schools, but, because of the neglect on the part of 
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our churches, we are rearing a generation of spirit- 
ual illiterates. From these children who have not 
been trained in the truths of the Scriptures, we draw 
the major part of our criminal youths who are 
crowding our jails and penitentiaries. The vacation 
Bible school movement affords an inexpensive and 
effective method of abolishing spiritual illiteracy 
and making American Christian. 
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Vacation Bible Schools in the Mountains 


By JOSEPH T. SUDDUTH* 


I HAD THE TASK OF PROMOTING THE VACATION BIBLE 
schools in Guerrant Presbytery in the mountains of 
Kentucky, last summer. A majority of these schools 
were held in communities where no other church 
is providing an opportunity for religious instruc- 
tion. For example, Miss Mabel Hall, of Highland 
Institute, wrote on her report to me, “We are now 
having a school under an apple tree in a com- 
munity where there is neither a church nor Sunday 
school.” Of another school she wrote, “Almost 
every family in the community was reached.” 
With the exception of towns like Hazard, Jackson, 
and Whitesburg, Miss Hall’s experience is typical of 
the workers in this presbytery. There are many 
communities we could still reach if we could 
“spread ourselves” over more territory. Another 
noticeable thing about the schools in Guerrant 
Presbytery was the fact that more Intermediates 
were enrolled than any other age group. To me 
this seems significant in that it furnished a very 
fine evangelistic opportunity, since the Intermediate 
age is a time when decisions for Christ are so 
often made. 

Workers in the rural sections, which include most 
of our outposts, are confronted with the problem 
of the early closing of the public schools in the 
spring, and the early opening of these schools in 


*Rev. J. T. Sudduth is pastor of Graham Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Whitesburg, Ky. 


midsummer. This makes the best time for schools in 
our rural sections the months of April, May, and 
June. We need trained volunteer and supported 
workers to carry on these vacation Bible schools, 
This summer, we were able to carry on our schools 
with very little outside help. We have enough 
trained workers in our presbytery to take care of 
most of our schools, but we could reach some com- 
munities we are not now reaching if we could get 
workers earlier in the spring, soon after the public 
schools close, and before the real busy season in 
the fields begins. Many of those who help in our 
schools are teachers in Stuart Robinson or High- 
land, so they are not available until these schools 
close. 

I think the vacation Bible school is a most essential 
part of our program. It has been my conviction 
ever since I had my first experience with a vacation 
Bible school of two weeks’ duration that it does 
more for the boy or girl who attends it than the 
average Sunday school will do for that same boy or 
girl over a period of a year. This is especially true 
in our rural and home-mission churches and out- 
posts where the Sunday-school teaching is often so 
poorly done, due to the lack of any trained leader- 
ship. 

te is encouraging to know that the Auxiliary 
Birthday Offering will go to this cause. I trust this 
will result in the carrying of the vacation Bible 
school into many neglected communities. 





Vacation Bible School for Czechs 


By A. MAKOVSKY* 


THe CZECHOSLOVAK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
Prince George has held a vacation Bible school 
every summer for the past several years. Because 
the children are widely scattered on the farms, the 
parents at first thought it impossible. They are 
needed to help at home, and the distance for many 
was too great for them to walk. The first years the 
minister used the school bus to bring the children, 
and how they begged their parents to let them 
come! They more than made up their work before 


*Rev. Adolph Makovsky is pastor of the Czechoslovak Presby- 
terian Church, Prince George, Va. 
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and after school. When the parents discovered what 
worth-while things the children learned, some began 
bringing them, getting up earlier and working later 
to make up the precious time from their crops. 
This past year one car regularly brought eleven 
9g A circle of the auxiliary paid for the gas 
used. 

The whole neighborhood was visited and new 
contacts were made. Homes without Bibles were 
discovered, and in these a Bible was either given 
or sold. The children are now more interesed in 
Sunday school, because they know more. We can- 

(Continued on page 187) 
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Churches of Distinction “C” Group 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN 


THERE ARE SOME CHURCHES WHICH HAVE AN EVAN- 
gelistic crusade every twleve months, year after 
year. Most of these churches maintain one or more 
outpost Sunday schools, with an annual vacation 
church school in neglected communities. Practically 
all of them have a Sunday-school enrollment larger 
than the church membership. Thus they are con- 
tinually conditioning new people for the acceptance 
of Christ as Saviour and Lord through the teaching 


causes 


of God’s Word. Note the churches which have 
stars in the list below. 


The following is a list of the churches and groups 
reporting a church membership over two hundred, 
having a Sunday-school enrollment larger than the 
church membership, a spiritual birth rate of 5% or 
more, and contributing to at least four benevolent 





Synod Presbytery 


Church or Group 


Pastor 


S.S. Rec'd Sp’ 
Enr. P.F. B.R. 





N. Alabama 
Abingdon 


ALABAMA 


APPALACHIA 


Asheville 


Holston 


FLORIDA 


GEORGIA Atlanta 


KENTUCKY Guerrant 
Muhlenburg 


LouISIANA New Orleans 


Missouri 


Nortu CAROLINA 


*Churches of Distinction for two years. 
**Churches of Distinction for three years. 

***Churches of Distinction for four years. 

****Churches of Distinction for five years. 
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**** Anniston, Centra 
***Cuba Group 
***Pulaski 

Hillsville Group 


*Rock Spring Group. 
***Richlands Group.. 
pide 3 SO 


*Tazewell 


1. J. E. Stauffer 
Jas. D. Carter 
W. W. Arrowood 


.D. R. Greenhoe 
.F. B. Lewis 

.J. W. McFall 
C. H. Patterson 


*New Dublin Group. . 
****Black Mountain. . 


**West Asheville. ... 
****Newport Group.. 
**Newland Group... 
Johnson City, First. . 


**Chattanooga, First 


***Madisonville Gr....C. McCoy Franklin... 
Fred S. McCorkle. ... 


Fountain City 
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The 1940 Birthday Objective 


(Continued from page 177) 
denominations, charts were shown which revealed 
the fact that, among groups such as those pictured 
above, the birth rate is highest. The necessity for 
a more intensive effort to reach more children out- 
side the Church was definitely in the thinking of 
the leaders of adults at that same conference. 
Southern Presbyterian women, we are glad to say, 
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are through this Birthday offering taking a lead in 
this very effort, thus seeking to put their Christian 
love into action that will serve childhood. 

In planning for this Birthday Season, the women 
of the Church have an opportunity at the very be- 
ginning of the new Church year to give expression 
to their 1940-41 Motto: “Let us put our love into 
deeds . . . and make it real.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
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Tue AssociATION OF Directors or RELicious Epvu- 
cation will hold its annual conference in the Fellow- 
ship Building at Montreat, July 19-23. This will be 
the sixth meeting since its organization in 1934 under 
the leadership of Dr. Aline McKenzie, First Presby- 
terian Church, Durham, N. C. Each year has 
brought added interest and enthusiasm and a larger 
membership and attendance, along with a larger 
and more varied program with every Director par- 
ticipating. 

This Conference, including on its program such 
topics as “Balancing The Total Program,” “Church 
School Literature,” “The Director’s Time,” “The 
Director And Personal Work,” etc. has proven 
most helpful and has given new inspiration and zeal 


Association of Directors of Religious Education 


to Directors all over our Church to carry on in this 
wonderful work. 

Mary Bigham, Central Presbyterian Church, At- 
lanta, Georgia is the Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee and has been at work for some time in build- 
ing a program for next summer. 

“The Church has had Religious Education from 
time immemorial, only we did not call it by that 
name until recently. We are told in the. Gospels 
that Jesus went about preaching, teaching and heal- 
ing. Religious Education represents the teaching 
arm of the Church.” 

Directors, make your reservation at the Fellow- 


ship Building for July 19-23 early. 


ANNE Matrtuews Jones, President. 





Jesus, the Incomparable Leader 


Prepared by W. NORMAN COOK* 


The effectiveness of this series of worship depends, partly 
at least, on the preparation made for it, the environment of 
the worshippers, and the hearts of those who worship. Every 
person who has a part in the service should be prepared in 
spirit to lead others in worship—it is needless to say that be 
should be prepared in every other way. Care should be 
taken to prevent any kind of interruption. Not only should 
there be absolute quiet during the period of worship, but the 
worshippers should approach the auditorium in quiet and 
reverence. The doors of the auditorium should be closed 
promptly at the beginning of the service and no one should 
be admitted after that time. 


Theme for the Day, announced by Leader 
“Follow Me.” 


Picture 


“Christ and the Fishermen,” by Zimmerman. 
A copy of the picture large enough to be seen 
by the whole group is on an easel on the 
rostrum. 


Prelude, by Organist 


Worshipful music is played until the time for the 
service to begin. 


Call to Worship 


Play through once, “Spirit of God, Descend Upon 
My Heart.” Annouce first and last verses of this 
hymn to be sung. 





“Rev. W. Norman Cook, Director of Young People’s Division. In 
response to many requests we are publishing the series of worship 
services used by Mr. Cook during the Montreat Leadership Educa- 
tion School this past summer. This is the fourth in the series. 
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Scripture, by Leader 





Now as he walked by the sea of Galilee, he saw Simon 
and Andrew his brother casting a net into the sea: for 
they were fishers. 

And Jesus said unto them, Come ye after me, and I 
will make you to become fishers of men. 

And straightway they forsook their nets, and followed 
him. 

And when he had gone a little farther thence, he saw 
James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, who also 
were in the ship mending their nets. 

And straightway he called them: and they left their 
father Zebedee in the ship with the hired servants, and 
went after him. Mark 1: 16-20. 


And it came to pass, that, as they went in the way, a 
certain man said unto him, Lord, I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest. 

And Jesus said unto him, Foxes have holes, and birds of 
the air have nests; but the Son of man hath not where to 
lay his head. 

And he said unto another, Follow me. But he said, Lord, 
suffer me first to go and bury my father. 

Jesus said unto him, Let the dead bury their dead: but 
go thou and preach the kingdom of God. 

And another also said, Lord, I will follow thee; but let 
me first go bid them farewell, which are at home at my 
house. 

And Jesus said unto him, No man, having put his hand 
to the plow, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 
God.—Luke 9:57-62. 


Hymn, by Choir 
“He Who Would Valiant Be” (first and last 
stanzas) 


The Leader reads: 
It is no easy or light thing “to be a pilgrim” 
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and follow Jesus. It takes the kind of faith and 
courage and willingness to suffer hardship and 
affliction which characterized those heroes of the 
faith about whom we read in God’s Word. 


Group reads in unison: 


Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen. 

For by it the elders obtained a good report. 

Through faith we understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God, so that things which are 
seen were not made of things which do appear. 

By fajth Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacri- 
fice than Cain, by which he obtained witness that he was 
righteous, God testifying of his gifts: and by it he being 
dead yet speaketh. 

By faith Enoch was translated that he should not see 
death; and was not found, because God had translated 
him: for before his translation he had this testimony, that 
he pleased God. 

But without faith it is impossible to please him: for he 
that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is 
a rewarder of them that diligently seek him—Hebrews 
11:1-6, 


The Leader reads: 


As these heroes of old suffered for their faith 
sO men in many nations today are suffering, va 
cause they have chosen to follow Christ. We, too, 
have heard Christ’s call and promised to follow 
Him. In the stillness of this hour let us hear Him 
speaking to each of us, saying, “Follow thou Me.” 


Silent Prayer. 


Hymn, by Congregation 
“Lead On, O King Eternal.” 


Benediction 


“From strength to strength go on; 
Wrestle, and fight, and pray; 
Tread all the powers of darkness down, 
And win the well-fought day!” 
—Amen. 


Soft Music. 





To Guide Your 


What great educational institution of our Church is 
putting on a campaign for a much-needed 
$350,000 fund during 1940-1941? 

Explain the meaning of the title “Q” Not “Q.” 

What does Dr. McCain say is the most effective an- 
swer for tendencies toward Naziism, Fascism, or 
Communism? 

In the White House Conference on Children, held 
in Washington in January, what proportion of the 
child population of the United States was reported 
as receiving no religious instruction? 

What does Dr. R. C. Long say is the work, of the 
Church? 

Name some types of evangelism. 

Name the six major committees which carry on the 
work of our Church. 

Who was the last great Aztec ruler of Mexico? 

Who invaded Mexico in 1519 and in whose name 
did he take possession? 

What marked the successful effort of the Mexican 
people to free themselves from the domination of 
the State Church? 

What did Dr. Inman say of the Mexican Revolution 
of 1910-1917? 

What three chief aims did the constitution of 1917, 
drawn at Queretaro, embody? 
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Survey Reading 


What four provisions, bearing on the matter of re- 
ligion, are of primary relevance? 

To what extent have recent developments in the in- 
ternational situation affected our work in Congo? 

What is the advantage of having a leper camp at 
each of our Congo stations? 

What is one of the most urgent needs of our Congo 
Mission? 

When was Indian Presbytery organized? Where and 
when will its centennial meeting be held? F 

Who is Dr. R. M. Firebaugh? Who is Dr. W. B. 
Morrison? 

When and where was the first Indian mission estab- 
lished and by whom? 

How many boards and committees have controlled 
the work during these 100 years? 

Name some of the difficulties the Indian work faced 
after the Great Removal to Indian Territory. 

What Committee directs the Indian work today? 

Name several great workers among the Indians dur- 
ing this past century. 

What is the official title of W. A. Durant? Who 
appointed him to this office and when? 


Tell something of Chief Durant’s activities in pol- 
itics and in connection with the Church. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
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The Fellowship of Giving Means a Release of Personality 


(Continued from page 167) 
the widow’s poor little coppers drop into the 
trumpet and counted that gift the quintessence of 
quality, worth recording in the records of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

The fellowship of .giving believes that things 
must be removed from the center and put far out 
on the circumference, with God enthroned in the 
center. A beautiful approach to the subject is the 
story of what happened to Jesus in Bethany as he 
was on his way to Jerusalem and a crisis in His life. 

“Now when Jesus was in Bethany, in the house of 
Simon the leper, there came unto him a woman 
having an alabaster box of very precious ointment, 
and poured it on his head, as he sat at meat. But 
when his disciples saw it, they had indignation, say- 
ing, To what purpose is this waste? For this oint- 
ment might have been sold for much, and given to 
the poor. When Jesus understood it, he said unto 
them, Why trouble ye the woman? for she hath 
wrought a good work upon me. For ye have the 
poor always with you; but me ye have not always. 
For in that she hath poured this ointment on my 
body, she did it for my burial. Verily I say unto 
you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in 
the whole world, there shall also this, that this 
woman hath done, be told for a memorial of her.” 
(Matthew 26:6-13.) 

This story has a relevance that makes it not only 
valuable for its own day or as mirroring some par- 
ticular aspect of Jesus’ life. He thought it also had 
relevancy or meaning for all succeeding history, so 
that, wherever his good tidings should be preached 
in the whole world, this woman’s story would have 
its place. She provoked criticism from those who 
sat in the intimate circle about Jesus, but He pointed 
out that what she had done would actually outlast 
the wear and tear, the criticism and the carping of 
centuries. The alabaster cruse would shatter; the 
fragrance which it held, priceless at the moment, 
would vanish; but the giving would always be a 
memorial. Lo enter into the fellowship of giving, 


as this woman did with her alabaster cruse, may be 
to enter eternal remembrance, to attach oneself to 
imperishable continuance, to be sure always of a 
place in the mind of God the Eternal. 

Matthew’s account of the incident in Bethany 
pictures the critical attitude of the disciples who 
witnessed it. They knew something of the cost, of 
perfume. They were calculators. They were meas- 
urers who could estimate pretty well how far money 
would go in taking care of the poor. But for the 
moment they were not givers, and the warpings in 
their minds directed their actions and their words. 

What we call human nature in our churches and 
in our acquaintanceship is largely the warped mind. 
We use the words, “human nature,” to refer to the 
peculiarities of prejudice, ignorance, or misconcep- 
tion, to the dislikes, the hates, and the jealousies, 
which are found among church people as they are 
found elsewhere. Against this human nature, the 
fellowship of giving, partaking of the divine nature, 
comes into operation. It is not generally under- 
stood how valuable the promotion of giving in a 
congregation may be in eliminating these defects, 
inconsistencies, and unhappinesses. 

The fellowship of giving is on the trail for heaven. 
It prospects the dark mind. It touches the warps 
and torsions below the surface of the mind in order 
that it may bring mental balance. It reaches into 
the inner conflicts and resolves them. Mary’s feel- 
ing was one of overwhelming gratitude to Jesus for 
what He had done for her. It could be eased only 
by the offer of the choicest gift within her power 
to bestow. The value of the alabaster cruse, the 
preciousness of the ointment it conserved, the over- 
whelming fragrance of its pouring out were to her 
doubtless only approximations to the worshipful- 
ness of her mind. And this is true of others in the 
fellowship. Their moments of high and happy 
emotion are eased by their giving. They tell their 
high hopes to Jesus, and He interprets what they do 
in terms of His never-ending progress and in explicit 
revelations of what He is to do through them. 





Vacation Bible Schools for Czechs (Continued from page 182) 


not estimate the full benefit of the Bible school to 
every child and in every home. 

In one of the homes we visited neither of the 
parents was interested in the Church, and they never 
attended any church. But little Janice, who is a very 
intelligent and quick girl, wanted to come, and be- 
came so interested that she attended the full session. 

The children themselves were interested in the 
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growth of the school, and in several instances in- 
vited their neighbors who were not church mem- 
bers here to come with them and share their good 
time. Through the Bible school good that cannot 
be valued is done in training children in the “way 
they should go,” and this good work the Sunday 
school continues. 
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Plans For 1940-1941 | 


THEME: “CuristiaAn Love in ACTION” 


MOTTO: “Let us put our love . . . into deeds, and make it real.” —I John 3:18 (Moffatt Translation). 


GOAL: Every Woman Enlisted for Christ 


The challenge of this theme and motto for the new year should strike a responsive chord in every 


Christian heart. 


Mrs. W. C. Winsborough was heard to say recently that the great need of the world today is for love— 
love that will overcome hate, and prejudice, and ill-will. We must overcome these through His love. 


real. 


May we throughout this year find many ways of putting our love into deeds and thereby proving it 


Let us keep ever before us that continuing goal: “Every woman enlisted for Christ,” remembering 
that there are degrees of enlistment—enlistment which results in “fruit,” in “more fruit,” and in “much 
fruit.” May we so give ourselves to Christ that our every deed may be “Christian Love in Action,” that 


shall bear “much fruit” for the Kingdom. 


YEAR BOOK OF PROGRAMS 


A very valuable new feature of the Year Book for 
1940-41 is the Program Building Helps. In addition 
to this new feature, the Year Book will continue to 
carry the Program topics for Circle and Auxiliary 
meetings, with space for names of leaders; a page 
giving important addresses that the women of the 
Church need to have at hand for ready reference; 
the very helpful calendar for the Church year on 
the fourth cover page; and the Personal Guide with 
its heart-searching thoughts. 

The Year Book is one of the indispensable “tools” 
in the Auxiliary. It can be used effectively by every 
member of the Auxiliary, but surely no General 
Officer, Cause Secretary, or Circle Chairman would 
attempt to begin the year’s work without a copy. 
The price is only 1o¢. 


THE BUSINESS WOMAN’S YEAR BOOK 


A special Year Book is prepared for the Business 
Woman. It includes the twelve programs which 
have been selected for their circle meetings. A care- 
ful perusal of the topics selected will reveal that 
several have been chosen from the Auxiliary Pro- 
gram Topic and others from the Circle Round 
Table. These selections ‘have been made with the 
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interests of the Business Woman in mind. The Year 
Book also contains the Personal Guide; helps on 
Program Building; and the Calendar of Work for 
the Individual Woman. Each member of the Busi- 
ness Woman’s Circle should have her very own 
copy of the Year Book, the price of which is 5 cents. 


CIRCLE PROGRAMS 


No plan for the circle 
programs has met with 
such hearty commendation of the women as that of 
the Round Table discussions, and so that plan is to 
be used again this year. The general theme of the 
discussions this year will be “Questions Church 
Women Are Asking.” As heretofore, the articles 
on which the discussions will be based will appear 
in the PresByTeRiiN Survey, and the Helps for 
Leaders will be sent monthly from the office of the 
Committee on Woman’s Work for the price of 75¢ 
for the year. The auxiliary should subscribe to this 
literature for every circle program chairman. In 
addition to helps for the leader of the discussion, the 
circle program literature will include each month 
a mimeographed “Circle Chairman’s Monthly Bul- 
letin—Calling Attention to This and That.” This 
monthly bulletin alone is worth the price of the 
literature packet. 


Round Table Discussions 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
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“Foundation Studies for 
Circle Meetings” are pre- 
pared especially for Training Circles. These are 
available to others who wish to follow this course, 
which includes brief studies on Presbyterianism; on 
the work of our Church, and of our Auxiliary; and 
will entail REAL work on the part of the members. 
A program packet containing the Leader’s Helps 
and leaflet material necessary for the twelve Founda- 
tion Studies can be secured from the Committee on 
Woman’s Work for $1.00. (For further informa- 
tion about Training Circles, write to the Committee 
on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, At- 
janta, Ga.) 


For Training Circles 


AUXILIARY PROGRAMS 


The programs for the auxiliary inspirational 
meetings will be prepared with the idea of giving 
the program leader opportunity for presenting the 
material in a number of ways, as may appeal to her. 
The program leader, knowing the size and interest 
of the auxiliary, can take the program material and, 
by putting her own personality into the develop- 
ment of it, present a message that will appeal to her 
group. Each auxiliary should subscribe to this lit- 
erature, having it sent to the program chairman. 
Many auxiliaries also have it sent to the auxiliary 
president. The price is $1.00 per year. The pro- 
grams will be sent monthly from the Auxiliary of- 
fice in Atlanta in time to reach the subscriber by 
the first Monday of the month preceding the month 
it is to be used. 





The Auxiliary Bible Study for 1940-1941 


THE PLAN FOR THE AUXILIARY BIBLE STUDY FOR THE 
Church year upon which we are entering includes: 
Personal Bible Readings, Circle Bible Readings, and 
an intensive study of the I, II, and III Epistles of 
John. A brief explanation of the plan and materials 
for the Bible study follows: 


PERSONAL BIBLE READINGS 


A goal in Bible study which we continue to keep 
before us is, “Every woman of the Church reading 
her Bible daily.” To aid in making this goal a 
reality, a booklet to guide the individual in the daily 
reading of God’s Word is again provided. The 
Scripture readings in this booklet are based on the 
“Home Daily Bible Readings on the International 
Sunday School Lessons,” with the hope that such a 
plan will contribute to coérdination in the Bible 
Study of the women of the Church. This booklet 
will guide the individual in the personal reading of 
the Word, not only in line with the International 
Sunday School Lessons, but also to help the reader 
prepare to make some definite contribution to the 
monthly Circle Bible Readings. There will, there- 
fore, be no duplication of the Scripture readings in 
this booklet with the Scripture used in Day by Day. 
That devotional booklet should still be in every 
home of the Church as a guide to family worship. 

At the top of each page in the “Personal Bible 
Reading” booklet is given the topic of the Sunday- 
school lesson for the week, and the passages for daily 
reading during the week all bear on that topic. A 
question or suggestion for observation is given with 
each reference, and space is provided for recording 
the “findings” made in the daily readings. At the 
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bottom of each page is given the circle Bible reading 
topic for the coming month, and it is suggested that 
verses in the daily readings which relate to the circle 
topic be listed on the bottom line of the page, and 
thus preparation be made to share the truths re- 
vealed in those passages in the circle Bible reading 
period. 

Believing that there are those who will gladly do. 
some intensive study in connection with the Sunday- 
school lessons, there is given, at the close of the daily 
reading for each week, a suggestion “for further 
study.” This will require some definite study time; 
however, one who thus reads consecutively larger 
portions of the Scripture out of which is taken the 
lesson text will be much better prepared to con- 
tribute to the Sunday-school class discussion. 

Also a section of the booklet contains a guide for 
the personal study of the Epistles of John, and Scrip- 
ture readings related to topics which are prominent 
in those epistles. 

This booklet, prepared to guide the individual 
woman in one of the finest forms of Bible study— 
thoughtful and continuous Bible reading—should 
help to make a unit of the Bible study of the women 
of our Church as it is carried forward through the 
Sunday school, the auxiliary, and the monthly cir- 
cle meetings. This booklet should be of value to 
every Auxiliary woman. The price is 10¢ per copy. 


CircLe BrsLe READINGS 


The Bible readings for use in the monthly circle 
meetings for the year are all under the general 
theme, “The Fruit of the Spirit.” These Bible Read- 
ings have been prepared by auxiliary Bible teachers 
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throughout the Assembly. Each circle reading cen- 
ters on a different “fruit” of the Spirit and is pre- 
pared for use in the twenty-minute worship period 
of the circle meeting and should prepare for the 
circle discussion. The circle Bible readings for the 
year are available in booklet form for the conveni- 
ence of Bible leaders in the circles. The circle Read- 
ings will also be printed in leaflet form and sent 
monthly in circle program literature. The price of 
the booklet is 20 cents. 


Tue INTENSIVE BrsLe Stupy 


The three Epistles of John have been selected for 
intensive study. It is a natural sequence to follow the 
study of the Gospel, written by John the beloved 
disciple, which was written that all men might be- 
lieve and have life in Christ, with the study of the 


three Epistles, written by the same author, to hel 
Christians become conscious of their fellowshi 
with God through Christ and lead them to experi- 
ence the joy of the life that is lived in that con- 
sciousness. Studies in the Epistles of John, by the 
Rev. Samuel McPheeters Glasgow, D.D., is the 
guide provided for this study. In addition to the 
splendid book studies and inspirational treatment of 
the content of the Epistles, by Dr. Glasgow, this 
volume includes a brief introduction, a suggested 
teaching plan, and a bibliography which should be 
of value to teachers of this particular series of 
studies. Studies in the Epistles of Jobn, price 25 
cents. 

Order all materials mentioned above from the 
Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. j 





Special Auxiliary Literature 


The Personal Guide. Here is a piece of literature 

that has come to be essential 
to the women of the Church. It is a two-page flier, 
on one side of which are listed the items on which 
the work of the auxiliary is based, and thus it is a 
guide to the individual member as to the part she 
has in making up a perfect whole. On the other 
side of this “Personal Guide” is a list of heart- 
searching questions which are given as an aid to 
the individual woman, as she follows the auxiliary 
motto, endeavoring to put her love into deeds, and 
make it real. (40¢ per hundred.) 


7>,p, Calendars of Work have been 
Calendars of Work. provided for the following 
auxiliary officers: President, Historian, Circle Chair- 
man, Home Circle Chairman, and for Secretaries of 
Assembly’s Home Missions, Foreign Missions, 
Synod’s and Presbytery’s Home Missions, Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief, Religious Educa- 
tion, Spiritual Life, Christian Social Service, and 
Literature. No Calendar of Work is printed for the 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, Pastor’s Aid, 
or the Secretary of Social Activities, as their work 
depends so largely upon the activities within the 
local auxiliary. Their duties are fully outlined in 
their Handbooks. 

The Auxiliary Calendar of Work has been dis- 
continued, because it is felt that all items that have 
been included should be incorporated in the above 
Calendars, and this has been done. 

The Calendar of Work for the circle chairman is 
included in the list at the very insistent demand 
of this important group of leaders. It will guide her 
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in the general activities for the year, and the “Circle 
Chairman’s Monthly Bulletin, Reminding Her of 
This and That,” which will come in the circle pro- 
gram literature, will give her additional helps that 
the circle chairman will need. 


Literature Packets. Each auxiliary officer should 

have at the beginning of the 
year’s work that literature which will help her to 
carry forward her work more effectively. This is 
available from the Committee on Woman’s Work, 
and any officer who has not yet secured the packet 
prepared especially for her should write at once 
for it. A request to the Committee on Woman's 
Work, Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga., will 
bring a catalog listing all helps available. 

The following are some of the essential packets 
of literature (Handbooks and Calendars of Work 
are included): 

For the: President, 35¢. 

Circle Chairman, 10¢. 
Secretary for the Development of Spirit- 
ual Life, 10¢. 
Treasurer, 10¢. (No Calendar of Work.) 
Secretary of Christian Social Service, 
10¢. 
Historian, 5¢. 
Personal Witnessing, 10¢. 
Secretary of S. & P. Home Missions, 3¢. 
Secretary of Assembly’s Home Missions, 3¢. 
Secretary of Foreign Missions, 3¢. ' 
Secretary of Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief, 3¢. 
Secretdry of Religious Education, 3¢. 
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Secretary of Literature, 3¢. 
A package of free leaflets, 3¢ postage. 


Some “Dos” for Officers 
(Prepared by Narcissa T. Shawhan.) 
For the: President, 5¢. 
Vice-President, 2¢. 


Corresponding Secretary, 3¢. 
Treasurer, 3¢. (Included in Treasurer’s 
Packet. ) 
Historian, 2¢. (Included in Historian’s 
Packet.) 
Study the list carefully, and make sure you have 
the helps prepared especially for you. 





Suggested Prayer 


“In love of the brethren be tenderly affectioned 
one to another . . . continuing stedfastly in 
prayer.” Rom, 12:10, 12. A. S. V. 


We... carry within ourselves a key to all the 
treasures that Heaven has to bestow .. . God, 
the source of all good, communicates Himself 
to the soul that longs to partake of Him— 
Anprew Murray. 


Petitions for April 


Let us therefore pray: 

That the people of our Church may enter upon 
this new Church year with thanksgiving and praise 
to God for His blessings through the past year and 
for what He will do for us in the new year. Praise 
opens the heart to receive God’s richer gifts. 

That the plans which are being made for the 
year’s work in the various organizations of the 

(Continued on inside back cover) 





Indian Presbytery Centenary A Roll Call of the Faithful 


(Continued from page 176) 


ably aided by his devoted wife, Lila Porter Read, 
who still survives. 


OTHER FAITHFUL MISSIONARIES 


Several contemporaries of Lloyd and Read who 
rendered notable service should be mentioned. At 
Goodland labored for many years Joseph Parker 
Gibbons, a cousin of Mr. Lloyd. Much of the suc- 
cess of Goodland School in later years must be at- 
tributed to Mr. Gibbons and his consecrated wife, 
who took up the work at his death, and with her 
pen made Goodland known in every section of our 
Church. 

Calvin J. Ralston, a native of Virginia, served for 
forty years as a teacher and preacher in the Choc- 
taw Nation. 

The Hotchkin family has rendered notable service 
in the later period of Indian Presbytery as in the 
earlier. Rev. Charles E. Hotchkin was a son of the 
first Ebenezer Hotchkin. He was thoroughly versed 
in the Choctaw language, and devoted most of his 
life to preaching to these people in their own tongue. 

Mrs. Mary Semple Hotchkin and her son, now 
Dr. Ebenezer Hotchkin, devoted most of their lives 
to Christian mission schools. The story of Okla- 
homa Presbyterian College is largely tied up with 
the Hotchkins. Dr. Hotchkin is now pastor at Old 
Bennington and Matoy. 


APRIL 1940 


In recent years, Rev. E. D. Miller has done a truly 
remarkable piece of work at Goodland School. He 
is not only a devoted Christian, but a business man 
of great ability. Under his administration, Good- 
land has wiped out all debt, erected a number of 
splendid buildings, and more than doubled its use- 
fulness to the Indian people. 


Rosert M, FiresAuGH 


Last but not least in the roll of missionaries to the 
Choctaws, mention should be made of the services 
of Robert M. Firebaugh, the present head of the 
Presbyterian work among the Choctaws both for 
our Church and the U. S. A. people. Dr. Firebaugh 
and his estimable wife, Henryetta Mohler Firebaugh, 
came to Oklahoma in 1912 from Virginia, to relieve 
the aged W. J. B. Lloyd. Their first years were 
spent at Bennington, where they learned the work 
under the immediate supervision of Father Lloyd. 
After his passing, Dr. Firebaugh assumed the leader- 
ship, which he has well and deservedly held to this 
day. One of his greatest services has been the en- 
couragement of an abler and better trained native 
ministry. Dr. Firebaugh possesses the entire con- 
fidence of the Choctaw people, and under his leader- 
ship Indian Presbytery begins its second century 
with every hope and promise of continued success. 
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Home Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service (Section 2) 


Sustentation 
(Continued) 


SYNOD OF KENTUCKY 
Lexington-Ebenezer Presbytery 
Anderson, Rev. C. W., Versailles 
Crabb, Rev. Cecil V., Carlisle 
Cramer, Rev. 8. N., Georgetown 
Groves, Rev. J. W., Millersburg 
Logan, Rev. 8S. M., Winchester 
McQueen, Rev. J. C., Jr., Lexington 
115 Rosemont Garden 
Price, Rev. A. O., Catlettsburg 
Ray, Rev. T. J., Jr., Sharpsburg 
Rhea, Rev. Thos. C., Versailles 
Robinson, Rev. J. 8., Augusta 
Wilson, Rev. E. L., Lexi 
134 Arcadia Par 
Winter, Rev. W. W., Grayson 
Youngs, Rev. Calvin J., Cythiana 


Louisville Presbytery 

Bottoms, Rev. L. W., Louisville 
(Colored) 

626 E. Breckinridge 
Cross, Rev. J. Russell, Walton 
Garrison, Rev. P. J., Jr., Louisville 

109 E. Broadway 

McKay, Rev. William, Louisville 

2111 Oregon Avenue 
Mills, Rev. W. K., Bloomfield 
Owens, Rev. C. W., Louisville 

118 rien Avenue 
*Rock, Rev. wy , Louisville 


109 E. Broadwa _ oe 
Snipes, a Kenneth F., Louisville 
235 Hawthorne 
Vanover, Rev 8. R., Louisville 
520 W. Magnolia 
Watson, Rev. P. M., Buechel 


Muhlenburg Presbytery 


*Douglas, Rev. R. E., Henderson 
Wade, Rev. J. T., Bevier 


Transylvania Presbytery 
Brandenburg, Rev. D. T., Springfield 
Talbot, Miss Rosemary, Mt. Victory 
Thompson, Rev. Geo. B., McAfee 


SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Presbytery 
Alexander, Rev. I. O., Opelousas 
Davis, Rev. O. G., Baton Rouge 
2207 Hiawatha St. 
Davis, Rev. T. E., Istrouma 
Eddins, Rev. J. F., Clinton 
Gregory, Rev. J. M., Baton Rouge 
2130 Oleander St. 
Naylor, Rev. J. F., Norwood 
_— Rev. J. W., Scotlandville 
Sapp, Rev. R. V., DeRidder 
Thrower, Rev. W. W., Port Allen 
Williams, Rev. 8. B., Baton Rouge 
R. F. D. No. 4 


New Orleans Presbytery 
Daffin, Rev. R. D., Amite 
DuBose, Rev. Warner, Jr., Thibodaux 
Henry, Rev. O. G., Abbeville 


Red River Presbytery 


Alexander, Rev. H. N., Tallulah 
Currie, Rev. U. B., Shreveport 

2 an Street 
O'Neal, Rev. D. L., Bastrop 
Robertson, Rev. Gault, Natchitoches 
Robinson, ‘Rev. C.B , Choudrant 
Stokes, Rev. Aivie. Winnfield 
Venable, Rev. W. B., Vivian 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 
Central Miss. Presbytery 
| Ford, Rev. E. W., Goodman 
Gamble, Rev. W. ie Raymond 


| Hill, Rev. W. H.. Cama en 
. Hooker, Rev. W. B., Glen Allen 


*Indicates Superintendent. 
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Mounger, Rev. D. M., Forest 
Potts, Rev. W. N., Learned 
Tackett, Rev. J. R., Durant 
West, Rev. C. C. Weir 


East Miss. Presbytery 
Gage, Rev. E. L., Booneville 
Gardner, Rev. J. 'C., Pontotoc 
Harris, Rev. W. F., Scooba 
Kirker, Rev. Geo. H. Nettleton 
Ralston, Rev. C. N., Ripley 
Rhodes, Rev. P. 8., Pontotoc 
Smiley, Rev. G. M., Amory 


Meridian Presbytery 
Bagby, Rev. F. E., Waynesboro 
Blackwelder, Rev. s. Petal 
DuBois, Rev. . 2. 
R. F. D. No. 6 


Jenkins, Rev. H. M., Enterprise 
Jackson, Rev. W. H., Mt. Olive 
Kraemer, Rev. C. E. 8., Newton 
Magee, Rev. J. H., Magee 
McDowell, Rev. Hervey, Pascagoula 
McInnis, Rev. W. I., Pascagoula 
Simpson, Rev. J. M., Lauderdale 
Storey, Rev. E. L., Ellisville 


Mississippi Presbytery 


Buchanan, Rev. R. M., Liberty 
Duck, Rev. A. W. Wesson 

Flowers, Rev. N. H., Magnolia 
Williams, Rev. J. M., Crystal Springs 


North Miss. Presbytery 
Hawes, Rev. S. P., Charleston 


Meridian 
.N 


| *McLain, Rev. H. M., Oxford 


Mecklin, Rev. J. Toes "Abbeville 
Streete, Rev. L. p #4 Rosedale 


SYNOD OF MISSOURI 
Lafayette Presbytery 
Blain, Rev. R. Waller, Branson 
Robb, Rev. W. Luther, Longwood 
Strain, Rev. Robt. S., Calhoun 


Missouri Presbytery 


Barbee, Rev. T. M., Mexico 
Benika, Rev. J. R., Palmyra 
McQueen, Rev. J. A., Fulton 
Wood, Rev. 8. G., Auxvasse 


Potosi Presbytery 


McNutt, Rev. J. W., Caledonia 
Travis, Rev. J. E., New Madrid 
Van Puffelen, Rev. A.C.,Ste. Genevieve 


St. Louis Presbytery 


Johnson, Rev. A. os St. Louis 
‘olor: 
1717a Goode Avenue 
Kirschner, Rev. J. G. W., Gerald 
Phile, Rev. L. D., Pattonville 
Williams, Rev. Glen A., Hamburg 


Upper Missouri Presbytery 
Caraway, _ Roy C., Kansas City 
1020 E. 76th St. 
Hunt, Rev. E. C., St. Joseph 
2202 So. llth St. 
Potter, Rev. R. A., St. Joseph 
421 Hyde Park Ave. 
Swallow, Rev. , Kansas City 
3801 Campbell St. 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 
*Gillespie, Rev. E. E., Greensboro 


Albemarle Presbytery 


Bennett, Rev. J. Stuart, Ahoskie 
Crawford, Rev. C. C., Elizabeth City 
Dendy, Rev. J. Norton, Tarboro 
Forbis, Rev. R. L , Rocky Mount 
1600 Wilson ‘Ave. 
Houck, Miss Martha, Wilson 
McFadyen, mag My H. R., Pinetops 
McInnis, Rev. W. LB. Washington 
Piephoff, Rev. Z. T. Williamston 
Satterfield, ee “" A., my Mount 


Whitley Rew don GL LaGrang 
Wilson, Rev. , Panaville™ 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Concord Presbytery 


Barnes, Rev. F. A., Harmony 

*Flow, Rev. J. os Concord 
R. F. D. No. 2 

Hansel, Rev. M. E., Marion 

Lyerly, Rev. M. G., ’ Concord 
R. ¥. D. 


0.1 
Parker, Rev. J. K., Mt. Mourne 
Robertson, Rev. W. P., Concord 
207 Franklin Ave. 
Rogers, Rev. C. L., Morganton 
Shankel, Rev. B. B., Lenoir 
Story, Rev. J. C. Marion 


Fayetteville Presbytery 


Blue, Rev. D. F., Jr., Fayetteville 
Care of Y. M. C. A. 
Calcote, Rev. C. I., Benson 
Crinkley, Rev. ih W., Eagle Springs 
Dulin, Rev. D. H., Linden 
McDonald, Rev. om Angier 
McLaurin, Rev. L , Hem mp 
Reily, Rev. John B., Fayetteville 
81914 Arsenal Ave. 
Voyles, Rev. C M., Cameron 


Granville Presbytery 


Allen, Rev. C. F., Zebulon 
Blue, Rev. F. S., Raleigh 

No. Vanguard Church 
Earle, Rev. A. M., Stovall 
Hamilton, Rev. T. H., Roxboro 
Hough, Miss Amelia, Varina 
Jenkins, Rev. C. R., Littleton 
Kennison, Rev. J. 8., Townsville 
Lawrence, Rev. J. Cecil, Varina 
Pritchett, Rev. Carl, Smithfield 


Kings Mt. Presbytery 
Elliott, Rev. W. M., Saluda 
Hall, Rev. J. K., Belmont 
Jones, Rev. > . , Forest City 
Keith, Rev. A , Ellenboro 
McGeachy, Reve D. M., Tryon 
Riddle, Rev. G. L. , Cherryville 
Walkup, Rev. J. W., Dallas 


Mecklenburg ig eet 
Anderson, Rev. T. B., Monr 
Elvery, Rev. Frank 5. Ellerbe 
Eubank, Rev. W. H., Indian Trail 
Gill, Rev. L. T., Pageland, S.C. 
Hartsell, Rev. sv. Wriston, Ch Charlotte 


*Hune ma Tey. LN Tadian Trail 
Key, axhaw 
MeNatt, “Rov. ¥. P. H., Morven 
Mitchell, Rev. T. H., Monroe 
Neill, Rev. W. B., Charlotte 
R. F. D. No. 1 

Pickard, Rev. George, Charlotte 

N. Gane Church 
Sibley, Rev. J. S., Charlotte 

2801 Selwyn Ave. 

Snyder, Rev. D. K., Roberdell 
Taylor, Rev. A. 7. "Marston 
Thompson, Rev. A. Leslie, Troy 


Orange Presbytery 


Adkins, Rev. J. Earl, Burlington 
Barclay, Rev. Jonas, Pittsboro 
Barham, Rev. J. T., Greensboro 

1518 Lexington Ave. 
Blackwell, Rev. 4 , Leaksville 
Clarke, Rev. E. H ‘Raden 
Claytor, Rev. N. R., Milton 
Cook, Rev. J. 8., Jeaksville 
*Hodgin, Rev. C. E., Greensboro 

403 Ashboro St. 
Mann, Rev. J. W., Cedar Grove 
Whitley, Rev. R. F., Yanceyville 
Whittington, Rev. K. L., Greensboro 

Bessemer Branch 
Wicker, Rev. C. L., Gulf 


Wilmington Presbytery 
Clark, Rev. P. L., Burgaw 
Dickens, Rev. J. Ray, ink Hill 
Echols, Rev. J. fs ky Point 
Goodman, Rev. F. L., Kenansville 
Myers, Rev. C. Cs Wilmington 

308 Wrightsville Ave. 
Phipps, Rev. J bt., Pollocksville 





Potts, Rev. a 3, Southport 
v. Ben ey, C 

Seawright, Rev. K.C Morehead iy 

Thompson, Rev. E. 3. Lake Waces- 


*Wilson, Rev. G. A., Wilmington 
209 N. 13th St, 
Withrow, Rev. J. D., Leland 


Winston-Salem Presbytery 
Berry. Rey R. perky - Sparta 
alhoun, Miss Lois, Glen i 
Caudill, Rev. O-V Blin’ spring 
Cowan, Rev. Rg’ F. Westfield 
Fleming, Rev J.XK., Mt. Airy 
Foste ev. J. W., Cooleemee 
Haney, Rev. T. F., Winston-Salem 
2174 Waughtown 
Hunt, Miss Kathryn, Jefferson 
Luke, Rev. J. ‘ , Glendale Springs 
Stone, Rev. R , Jefferson 
Wilson, ise 8 Nati , Westfield 


SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 
*Hall, Rev. Gaines B., Norman 


Durant Presbytery 
Bradle Tagg J. B., Madill 
Craig, Rev. R. R., Idabel 
Finley, ions pi R., Coalgate 
Gregg, Rev. J. W., Antlers 
McCubbins, Rev. C. R .» Hugo 


Mangum Presbytery 
Malloy, Rev. Lawrence M., Altus 
Solomon, Mr. Louis, Minco 


SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
Bethel Presbytery 
Bailey, Rev. C. R., McConnellsville 
Dendy, Rev. J. T., Rock Hill 
701 E. Main St. 

Ewart, Rev. S. A., Blackstock 
Grier, Rev. T. F., "Waxhaw, } 
MacLauchlin, Rev. A. M., Chester 
Ratchford, Rev. W. D., Sharon 
Shaw, Rev. A. W., Fort Mill 


Charleston gp nett 
Areold Rev. W. D., Hampton 
Gregg, Rev. Alva M., Mtathellanville 
Mayes, Rev. F. B , Beaufort 
Plexico, Rev J. p” Summerville 
Stewart, Rev. W. D., Allendale 
Wickersham, Rev. R. G., Walterboro 


Congaree Presbytery 
Barron, Rev. N. G., St. Matthews 
Franklin, Rev. B. H., yo te 
Morse, Rev. Frank R., Bethune 


Enoree Presbytery 
Hughes, Rev. Sam, Inman 
L’heureux, Rev. H. P. to Greenville 
Manning, Rev. F. E., Union 
Phillips, Rev. R. M., "Glenn Springs 
Stogner, Rev. D. C., Sim _ 
Wallace, Rev. J. Q., ‘Lockhar 


Harmony Presbytery 
Brown, Rev. R. Roy, Sardinia 
Fulton, Rev. J. W., “gt Bishopville 
Knox, Rev. H. A., Andrews 
kin, Rev. Henry. Summerton 
Stevenson, Rev. W. ~H., Sumter 


Pee Dee Presbytery 
Boyle, Rev. W. P., Hamer 
Co le, Rev. C. P., ” Claussen 
Gordon, Rey. John B., Timmonsyville 
Simpson, Rev. A. M., Society Hall 
Smith, Rev. J. Hector, Jefferson 


Piedmont Presbytery 
Frierson, Rev. W. C., Westminster 
Jefferson, Rev. Hugh M., Townville 
Kagin, Rev. E. F. iedmont 
Talmage, Rev. W. S., 

Wallace, Rev. I. E., Daler 


South Carolina Presbytery 


Conyers, Rev. J. W., Ware Shoals 
Doty, Rev. A. F., Calhoun Falls 
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_C. J., Newberry Cunningham, Rev. L. O., Eureka 


Matthews, Rev ens Hall, Rev. W. R., Jr., Fairfield 
Moye, Rev. E. P., Lau *Kidd, Rev. J.P.” Austin 
1 . 27th St. 
SYNOD OF TENNESSEE Yeargan, Rev. C. B., Burnet 
; y Memphis 
*Cobb, Rev J. Walter, 
810 Maury St. Dallas Presbytery 


Breitenhirt, Rev. B. B., Bowie 


Columbia Presbytery wrance, Rev. E. S., lowa Park 


McRee, Rev. J. R., Columbia McCall, Rev. R. K., Sherman 
Nelson, Rev. T. E., Petersburg Cleveland Ave. 
Turpin, Rev. G. H., Delrose_ McKee, Rev. R. S., Irving 
Wallace, Rev. J. D., Spring Hill Scott, Rev. H. Allan, Dallas 


4339 Gilbert St. 
Solomon, Rev. John C., Dallas 


Memphis Presbytery 2507 Emmet 
Bryson, Rev. J. W., Brownsville *Springall, Rev. H. S., Dallas 
Daniel, Rev. T. S., Jackson 480114 Worth St. 

906 Neely St. Weikel, Rev. Elroy J., Happy 


ickson, Rev. R. M., Bethel Springs 
‘Hil, Rev. ato Memphis 


N. Tucker St. e El Paso Presbytery 

. Rev. Geo. F., Union City 
— ev. A. T., Memphis In Texas: 

"9441 Faxon St. Johnston, mee. ee 

i >, Rudolph, Memphis Ox 
— 838 Toka Ave. ‘ Kelly, Rev. R. P., Seminole 
Patterson, Rev. C. D., Ripley MeMurry, Rev. 8S. J., Crosbyton 
Perry, Rev. J. L., Mason Murphy, Rev. Thos., Odessa 
Powell, Rev. W. E., Trenton Pagan, Rev. W. Geo., Coahoma 
Scott, Rev. Geo. P., D. ersburg *Partlow, Rev. R. A., Lubbock 
Underwood, Rev. Boyd B., Memphis 1711 8th St. 
3600 Vivia Avenue Peake, Rev. Claude D., Seagraves 

Warren, Rev. J. A., Germantown Tyler, Rev. Fred W., Barstow 


Young, Rev. D. C., Bolivar el iit a, 
' ille P Pruitt, Rev. Wm. F., Portales 
Nashville bytery Walker, Rev. Wm. Lowry, Lovington 
Johnson, Rev. J. G., Madison © 
Kidd, Rev. Harvey T., Nashville 
4507 Park Ave. Fort Worth Presbytery 


Matheson, Rev. W. H., Woodbury 


: “ Brinkley, Rev. Chas. B., Itasca 
Nash, Rev. 8. I., Decherd Cockualt a : 

’ < : zl , Rev. W. A., Ft. Worth 
Osborn, Rev. Z. T., Hermitage 2808 Marigold St. 


Smith, Rev. W. L., Allisona Gregory, Rev. Lyle, Throckmorton 


Long, Rev. B. B., Bridgeport 


SYNOD OF TEXAS Miller, Rev. Alva E., Handley 
*Whitten, Mr. J. G., Austin Ramsay, Rev. John C., Spur 
102 East 27th St. Sisserson, Rev. Wm., Ft. Worth 


300 New York St. 


Brazos Presbytery Williams, Rev. Clifford, Haskell 


Anderson, Rev. Norman, College Sta. 


Anderson, reg Sa ~ Houston Paris Presbytery 

1115 Dunlavy St. i es i ae 
Brown, Rev. G. L., Trinity shies savages gs gg ead dada 
Boyd, Rev. C. M., Angleton MeMichael, mr. a Texarkana 
Duff, Rev. Guy B., Lagrange Mulliner, Rev., E. E., New Boston 


Elder, Rev. T. R., Alvin 
Foster, Rev. W. H., Houston 


2506 Keene St. Western Texas Presbytery 
Freeland, Rev. J. H., Houston * 
6614 Brownsville St. Anderson, Rev. H. A., Yoakum 
Gebb, Rev. Linwood, Nacogdoches Bidwell, Rev. G. C., Rocksprings 
King, Rev. F. E., Brenham Bradley, Rev. T. J., Junction 
Knox, Rev. M. H., Wharton Crockett, Rev. John, Kingsville 
Lothery, Rev. E. Frank, Bellaire “Dickey, Rev. B. I., San Antonio 
Murphy, Rev. H. Leland, Pasadena 1445 Highland Blvd. 
‘Owen, Rev. R. L., Houston Green, Rev. J. L., Tivoli 
1818 Portsmouth St. Hamilton, Rev. H. W., Cotulla 
Prince, Rev. Wesley, Beaumont Hopkins, Rev. Fred A., La Feria 
525 Brockman St. Se rae 
Zeig] .W.A. 7 McStravick, Rev. C. E., San Antonio 
igler, Rev. W. A., Benton, La : ats E. Locust St. 
Br arnell, Rev. Lannie, Natalia 
Hesti oe wren Pentecost, Rev. G. E., Catarina 
Ir, ev. b. B. Caris Rohre, Rev. 8. McC., Port Lavaca 


Shepard, Rev. E. M., Comanche i 
Sullivan, Rev. G. M., Sterling City Sanden, oS tater -¢ scored 


Wilkinson, Rev. Noel P., Eldorado Spencer, Rev. J. L., Robstown 
Sunday, Rev. C. Rodney, Rockport 





_ Central Texas Presbytery Taylor, Rev. Frank M., San Antonio 
Bailey, Rev. H. M., Maysfield 104 Hart St. 
Brown, Rev. Carl B., Austin Williams, Rev. G. F., Crystal City 
Hyde Park Yeargan, Rev. M. C., Raymondville 


“Indicates Superintendent 





SYNOD OF VIRGINIA | Morrow, Rev. Guy M., Lucketts 
Sat Gansins Beadhotonr Stuart, Rev. John L., Bealeton 


Bowling, Rev. M. C., Burkeville } Presbytery 
Carson, Rev. R. D., Ashland eee “ 

Cobbs, Rev. Howard C., Richmond Beall, Rev. E. L., Stuart 

1203 W. dist St. | Gilmer, Rev. Graham, Jr., Rustburg 
*Dennis, Rev. N. L., Blackstone | at mer. © F. F., Saxe 
Duckwall, Rev. Jos. 8., Hopewell | Pp ickel, Rev. . A., Victoria 
Fitzpatrick, Rev. Hugh, Ford onton, Rey. A. J., Lynchburg 
Fletcher, Rev. Dudley, Richmond R. F. D. No. 2 | 
R. F. D. No. 1, Harvie Rd. Reeves, Rev. H. L., Pamplin _ 

Leake, Miss Lucile, Hopewell Lae Rev. R. A., C luster Springs 
McBath, Rev. Harvey A., Sharps atts, Rev. C. H., Phenix 


Weiglein, Rev. Donald F., Schoolfield 


\ : ae 
{cDonald, Rev. W. T., Macon White, Rev. C. E., Ararat 


Montgomery, Rev. A. B., Richmond 


4910 Forest Hill Ave. | Yarbro, Rev. D. N., Chatham 
Wade, Rev. James, Sandston 
Weaver, Mrs. Ellen P., Hopewell West Hanover Presbytery 
Wyatt, Rev. M. B., Petersburg Barrell, Rev. C. M., Buckingham 
1226 W. Washington St. Francis, Rev. A. T., Massie’s Mill 
Ormand, Rev. B. F., Jr., Crozet 
Lexington Presbytery Roth, Rev. H. W., Rice 
Bolick, Rev. J. W., Mill Gap Smith, Rev. J. Hoge, Madison Heights 
Borthwick, Rev. H. R.. Fairfield Osborn, Rev. F. W., Farmville 
Cathey, Rev. H. L., Lexington Pa 
Garrette, Miss Thelma, Crabbottom Winchester Presbytery 
Houck, Rev. G. F., Falling Springs } In Virginia: 
*Hudson, Rev. _ E., Staunton Owen, Rev. Julian T., Stephens City 
ox 684 “dae a HOW : 
Monroe, Rev. D. MeD., Lexington a, Se. eee 
ae ‘ne ae ne. 8 ons: he In West Virginia: | 
Morgan, Rev. J. W., Circleville, W. Va “oe a : | 
Oldham, Rev. G. W., Hot Springs  senag “ah ag Ae op >a 
Patterson, Miss Ada, Crabbottom sane Rev. G.W Springfield 
Perrell, Rev. O. W., Williamsville Mosshonl. Sev. 1.0, Pee 
Shannon, Rev. B. O., Broadway Leach Rev. H. H. Shenandoah Jet. 
Sparrow, Miss Stella V., Vesuvius Rector, Rev. G. H., Berkeley Springs 
Sprouse, Rev. W. W., Staunton Reed, Rev. Ben, Burlington 


906 Nelson St. 


Truitt, Rev. H. E., Waynesboro Rogers, Rev. J. L., Martinsburg 








t . . Box 774 
Walker, Rev. W. T., Millboro - ee . : 
Williams, Rev. J. T., Moffatt’s Creek Sartelle, Rev. P. O., Capon Bridge 
Woody, Rev. Joe R., Cornwall | 
SYNOD OF WEST VIRGINIA | 
Montgomery Presbytery | *Lapsley, Rev. 8. B., Alderson 
Bain, Rev. Be 2., Lyne " | 
nin, Rev ee te ~ hburg | Biuestene Presbytery j 
Childress, Rev. R. W., Willis | Currie, Rev. G. C., Mullens 
Ghiselin, Rev. S. B. M., Vinton Curry, Rev. Marlin B., Northfork 
Guthrie, Rev. J. E., Pearisburg Daniel, Rev. F. H., Oakhill 
Jones, Rev. L. T., Buchanan Eberly, Rev. R. B., Williamson 
Rachal, Rev. A. 8., Low Moor Hite, Rev. G. C., Beckley 
See, Rev. R. Gamble, Floyd Keeton, Rev. R. P., Red Jacket e 
Sherman, Rev. J. W., Roanoke Neel, Rev. W. C., Fayetteville 
1310 Hanover, N. W. | Smith, Rev. W. R., Jr., Princeton 
Smith, Rev. E. W., Natural Bridge Sperow, Rev. B. F., Slabfork 
Wood, Rev. B. L., Buchanan | Wilson, Rev. J. D., Scarbro 
Norfolk Presbytery Greenbrier Presbytery 
Buhler, Rev. W. R., Zuni Benfield, Rev. W. A., Sinks Grove 
Clower, Rev. J. B., Jr., Va. Beach Brandon, Rev. DonR., 
Emurian, Rev. 8. K., Cape Charles White Sulphur Springs 
Fisher, Rev. Vernon L., Portsmouth Gray, Rev. Fred W Philippi 
16 Burtis St. Cradock Lucke, Rev. R. O., Parsons 
Grover, Rev. W. W., Norfolk Miles, Rev. Q. N., Marlinton 
1505 50th St. P harr, Rev. J. T or Cass - , 
Largent, Rev. J. W., Lynnhaven Shiflet, Rev. A. B., Gap Mills 


Mawhinney, Rev. J. A., Naxera Wood, Rev. W. Graham, Greenville 


Pratt, Rev. C. M., Williamsburg 
Ruff, Rev. T. B., So. Norfolk Kanawha Presbytery 
Arehart, Rev. C. L., Glenville 
Bowman, Rev. G. C., McConnell 


Potomac Presbytery Davis, Rev. F. C., Sutton 





In Maryland: Dolphy, Miss Florence, Prenter 
Baker, Rev. Adolph E., Laurel Garlington, Rev. G. F., Prenter 
Milne, Rev. W. L., Sykesville Garrison, Rev. C. R., Charleston 
Pasma, Rev. Henry K., Rockville 1619-A Quarrier St. 
Se Holler, Miss Edith, Winifrede 
In Virginia: Jones, Rev. Herman, Charleston 
Bear, Rev. H. H., Herndon R. F. D. No. 3, Box 74 





Bowman, Rev. J. A., Waterford MacKenzie, Miss Kathryn, Comfort 
Crabtree, Rev. Geo. W., Catlett Orr, Rev. H. H., Robertsburg 





Special Prayer Petitions for April 


(Continued from page 191) 
Church may be born out of prayer and carried 
torward in the spirit of prayer. 
. Chat the great Evangelistic Crusade may continue 
in the experience of our Church people, enriching 
our lives and extending the Kingdom of Christ. 
'hat through this month with special emphasis 


on the Home and Christian Education, parents may 
be led to see and assume more responsibility for 
Christian training in the homes. 

That the Christians across the world, who are 
suffering for their faith, may have hearts that 
triumph over wrong and rejoice in Christ their 
Saviour. 
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bs THREE MILLION DOLLARS 
for the Ministers’ Annuity Plan 


HAS BEEN RAISED! 





NINA TAN 
WYLIE NY 
YEMEN 
i 
® . . 
3 The prior service fund of $3,000,000 has been secured, and now the 
See Ministers’ Annuity Fund can begin to operate. Every effort will be made 
ors I ’ 
AE, to open the Fund on April 1, 1940. 
as 
7 \ 


whe (We thank God, and take courage. 


A 

x)9 ; 
58 God has answered the importunate prayers, and blessed the heroic 
Se service and sacrificial gifts of the members of our Presbyterian Family. 
x19 The completion of the campaign has paved the way for larger things in 


every part of the church’s work. 


(We thank God, and carry on. 


The Ministers’ Annuity Fund cannot solve all the problems of the 
church. But it will: 


1. Enable the church to pay its Debt of Honor in a more adequate and Christian 
way. 

Reveal to the world a proper sense of social justice. 

Break down the “dead-line” in the ministry. 

Build up and strengthen the morale of its personnel. 

Place ministers in fields of service for which they are best suited. 

Retire its servants when they are no longer able to carry heavy work. 

Inspire and encourage the entire group of ministers and missionaries. 


© 
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It is confidently believed that the local churches, the home mission committees, 
and the presbyteries will see that all eligible churches and ministers are entered in 
the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. When one minister or one church fails to enter the 
Fund, it will fail of its purpose to that extent. 
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Ninisters’ Annuity Fg, und 


eee PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


Se 410 URBAN BUILDING LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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